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This Month the City Celebril 
Little Pioneer Village ‘ 


By H. 1. BROCK 


New York celebrates this month its 300th 
anniversary, counting from the first perma- 
nent settlement on Manhattan Island Ww 
Peter Minuit, who, during the Summer fol- 
lowing, acquired legal title for the Dutch by 
purchase from the Indians. As it is ob- 
viously impossible to review the entire 
history of the city’s development from this 
modest beginning, an attempt is made in 
the following pages to give the reader a 
fleeting glimpse of the successive stages of 
growth somewhere near the beginning of 
each fifty-year period. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made to I. N. Phelps Stokes’s 
monumental work, ‘‘The Iconography of 
Manhattan Island,” without which the task 
would have been one of endless labor. Pas- 
sages quoted are generally taken from the 
first-hand authorities assembled by Mr. 
Stokes. 


I—The Settlement 


T was about this flood tide in May, 
300 years ago, that a little company of 
Hollanders in baggy breeches and 
péaked hats was getting ferried over 

from . Governors Island to the Battery, 
though at the time neither name had local 
habitation in this vicinity. A little while 
before the curious 









Indians who now 


| E ,Growth, From the Lowly 
Fold in Six Chapters 


even holes’? in the ground. For so an - 
accurate description reveals the quality of 
‘‘the thirty ordinary houses"’ in which the 
common people were hestowed; while for 
his -worshipful self and for his dssociate 
Isaack de Rasieres, commercial agent of the 
Dutch West India Company, Peter built a 
better house. Yet the ship Arms of Am- 
sterdam, returning to the old country in 
November, was able to report thai this 
sorry assemblage of shacks—the infant City 
of New Amsterdam in the New World across 
the Atlantic—had 200 inhabitants, the Sea 
Mew’s contingent having been reinforced 
from Holland already, and I’eter haying 
gathered into his community certain out- 
lying families of earlier settlers. 

Over this populace was placed as peace 
officer of the ‘law Jan Lempou, Schout— 
that is to say, sheriff and district attorney 
rolied into one. Two “comforters of the 
sick,” also,on Sundays adminstered spiritual- 
ly “‘with text of Seriptures and commenta- 
ries," though it was not until two years 
later that the first clergyman, Jonas 
Michaelius, appeared and organized the 
church which is existent to this day as the 
Collegiate Church of New York. The first 
actual church building had to wait till 1630, 
when Wouter Van Twiller ruled as Director, 
and Everardus Bogardus was dominie. 

However, there 





is order in all 





watehed the trans- 
port from their 
canoes or from 
the wooded shores 
had seen come up 
the Narrows a 
little Dutch ship 
—but the Red Men 
were used to 
Dutch ships and 
were not alarmed. 
The Zeemeeuw, 
or Sea Mew, was 
four months, less 
four days, out 
from Amsterdam, 


and it was the 
Sea Mew’s com- Mi i, 
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pany that was now 
in small boats 
making the best 
of the tide. 
Instead of going 
up Hudson’s Riv- 
er to Fort Orange 
—which was to be- 
come a busy legis- 
lating Albany— 
as for the pre- 
ceding two years 














Dutch traders had . 
frequently been doing, Peter Minuit, leader 
of the band, had undertaken to make a 
settlement at the branching of the two 
great waters, the true river and the wide 
estuary that comes down through ‘Hell Gate 
from the Sound. The small island off the 
point, then called Noten, or ‘Nut, Island, 
seemed to have strategic advantages, and 
Minuit tried that first. It was only after 
Governors Island was rejected that the tip 
of long, green Manhattan, with its seven 
leagues’ circuit, its woods and springs and 
little rivers and its crown of high hills 
reaching like a backbone to the northward, 
was selected as the town site for the new- 
comers. sy 

Thus casually was founded the city that 
in many respects has b the capital 
of the world—or, at all events, stands ready 
with every Gothic pinnacled skyscraper and 
neo-Babylonian terraced tower to dispute 
that proud title with London and Paris. 

In the ‘beginning it was a mere huddle 





of ‘‘mean hovels, huts made of bark, and - 


things. The first 
Summer had not 
passed hefore on 
by ' the Marckveldt— 
: ; where is now 
Whitehall Street— 
a solid stone build- 
ing thatched with 
reeds stood sub- 
stantially among 
the huddled huts 
and holes ak the 
“counting house 
of the Duteh West 
India Company,”’ 
with the com- 
pany’s **koop- 
man" in charge. 
On the very point 
of the island a 
fort was ‘‘stuked 
out by Master 
Kryn Frederycke, 
the engineer,” ani 
was “planned to 
be of large dimen- 
sions." True, all 
that was built was 
a ‘‘sodded earth- 
work, so poor that 











THE CITY THAT WAS AND THE CITY THAT WILL BE. 
The Engraving Shows New Amsterdam in Its First Generation. 





in two years’ time 
the ramparts had crumbled away,’’ and 
Minuit had to ‘‘resolve to build a new fort.’’ 
The fact was, the Indians were friendly 
and no visible outside danger threatened. 
Thus the traditional American policy of mili- 
tary unpreparedness was, already, in less- 
than-a-year-old Dutch New Amsterdam, be- 
ginning to pile up the Pelion of precedents 
which now makes it sacred. On the other 
hand, the substantial stone counting house— 
multiplied in a few years by five—had its 
justification in the sailing for Amsterdam 
that same Summer of a ship with a cargo of 
"7,246 beaver skins, 678 otter skins, 48 
mink, 33 wikicat and various other sorts, 
and many pieces of oak and hickory."' New 
York had begun her career as a trading 
centre and seaport. 
As further evidence of the eommercial 
spirit, as distinguished from that of mere 
conquest, before this Summer was passed 
Peter Minuit formally purchased the Istand 


. of Manhattan from the Indi 





the tribe of Manhattes—who shared its 
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In 1679—The Stadthuys at the Corner of Pearl Street and Coentijs Slip. 


name. The bargain, frequently de- 
scribed since as the first and great- 
est real estate transaction in a city 
with a prodigious record in that field, 
involved thé transfer to the feathered 
parties of the second part of ‘‘trin- 
kets,"" valued at 60 guilders, which 
the experts in exchange have some- 
how been able to figure as equivalent 
to $24. 

The English. who subsequently 
succeeded to the title thus cannily 
acquired, disputed its validity during 
diplomatic palavers with the States 
General of Holland in 1682. It re- 
mains the only original title-deed to 
our island of magnificent vertical 
distances. It is of record in the 
pages of history to show that even 
if~Verazzano, an Italian in the ser- 
vice of His Most Christian Majesty of 
France, did first cast anchor in our 
harbor one hundred years before the 
first true settlement on our shores, 
it is the discovery of Henry Hudson 
in his Dutch Half Moon, though it 
falis eighty-five years later, which 
received the sanction of bought-and- 
paid-for. And that is the essence of 
legality in such matters. 

So we boast New York's clear de- 
scent from the aborigines, through 
the Dutch and the English, to our- 
selves. In‘short, our title is as good 
«s that William Penn got for Phila- 


delphia, though our reputation has | 


always been a bit raffish, and that 
not entirely owing to the bad name 
Washington Irving’s Diedrich Knick- 


erbocker gave us along with that | 
familiar picture of our first settlers, | 


furnished with many and voluminous 
pairs of baggy breeches, and indulg- 
ing, sometimes too freely, a genial 


disposition toward women and Hol- | 


land gin. 
The Village Grows 


We read in the contemporary ac- 
count of those first few years how 
**every one who fills no public office 
is busy with his own affairs,’ and 
learn that ‘‘men work there as in 
Holland; one trades upward, south- 
ward and northward, another builds 
houses, a third farms. Each farmer 
has his farmstead in the land pur- 
chased by the company, which also 
owns the cows, but the milk remains 
to the profit of the farmer. He sells 
it to those of the people who re- 
ceive their wages for work every 
week.”’ 

Already ‘‘sixteen houses of the 
Hollanders stand without the fort’’ 
and ‘270 souls, men, women and 
children remain without the fort in 
no fear of the Indians.’’ Over the 
erist mill, which Francois, Mole- 
macher, is building for horsepower, 
is to be a spacious room ‘‘to accom- 
nodate a large cangregation.”” And 
in the tower to be erected there are 
to be hung the bells brought from 
Porto Rico by Admiral Boudewyn 
Hendrickz after the sacking of San 
Juan by the Dutch fleet. Thus, we 
nave already our church bells, even 
it a loft over a mill has to serve 
2s a church. We must have our 
iyte of respectability, even in the 
wilderness, along with our profit and 





such pleasure as we can contrive 
among more serious pursuits. 
*,¢ 


II—Under the Duke of York 
IFTY years later a traveler. as 
his ship came up the Hoofden, 
or Narrows, saw a flag run 

up on the fort, now furnished with 


four bastions faced with stone, with 


quarters for 300 officers and men, 





the water a small wooden tower with 


a bell but no clock.’" Perhaps the | 


bell was still the bell from the sack 
of San Juan. 


| Broad Street the aspect of Amster- 
;dam. Already the first Exchange 
; had been established there ‘‘for mer- 
chants and other artificers to meet 
every Friday between }1 and 12 near 
the bridge.’" The Curb Market of 
today marks the spot and carries 6n 
the traders’ tradition. 

Many streets were already paved, 
‘and the order was to ‘‘lay them out 
as level and even as possible, with 
a gutter through the middle.’’ House- 
}holders were responsible for the 
cleaning of the paved streets, but 
the public cartmen (who had a 
monopoly) made collections of the 
accumulated rubbish on Saturdays. 

Our traveler went up Broadway 
and the Boston Post Road as far 
as the Bowery and even up to Har. 
lem, where he got ‘‘execrable rum 
in the house of Resolved Waldron, 
| the Schout"’ of that remote suburb, 
| who appears to have done unofficial 
| business on the side. The visitor 
came hack along the North River to 
Sappokannike, which is how Green- 
wich Village. 

On the outskirts of the town he 
remarks, as well as orchards of ap- 
ples and peaches, many dwellings of 
\ ““‘negroes, mulattoes and whites.’’ 
New York had some negro popula- 
; tion even from the beginning. It is 
| recorded that Director Wouter Van 








The English had taken over by | Twiller had the black slaves of the 


force from the Dutch in 1664 a town 


|; company working on the fort, which 


no longer of huts. and hovels but ct | the Dutch seemed somehow never 


h 


solid prevailingly of brick, 
and these might number at the date 
of. our traveler's visit five hundred, 
the most of them still ‘‘after the 





| able to finish, and history notes that 
| the first entire shipload of negroes 
came from Brazil in 1646. 


| Before ten more years had passed, 





In 1731—Fort George and the City, From the Southwest. 


and mounted with forty cannon. The 
flag was ‘‘according to the colors of 
the sovereign to whom they are now 


| Subject, the King of Engiand."’ 





| ble town. 


Behind the fort stood a considera- 
‘‘The houses built mostly 
of brick and stone and covered with 
red and black tiles and the land be- 
ing high, it gives at a distance a 
pleasing aspect to the spectators.’ 
When the ship dropped anchor ‘‘it 
was overrun with people who came 
from the shore in all sorts of craft, 
each inquiring and searching for his 
own and his own profit.’’ But ‘‘no 
Customs officers came aboard.’’ That 
matter was attended to afterward at 
the ‘‘public store house’’ ashore, 
where some time elapsed ‘‘in conse- 
quence of the examiners being else- 
where.’’ Eventually ‘‘one Abraham 
Lennoy, a good fellow, appeared to 
befriend us'’ and examined one chest. 

Over the gate of the fort, ‘‘which 
opened on Broadway or Beaver way,’’ 
were the arms of the Duke of York, 
and the Duke's deputy~Sir Edmund 
Andros, was Governor in place of 
Petrus Stuyvesant, last of the line of 
Dutch Directors of the colony, who 
had now been lying four years in his 
grave in the vault of the chapel of 
his Bouwerie. But the cannon-in the 
fort were Dutch cannon, and the 
name of Willem Kieft, who came 
as Director ten years after Peter 


Minuit, was inscribed on the tower | 


of the church ‘‘which he had built 
in 1642 and which had a shingle 


roof, and upon the gable end toward | 


manner of Holland,’’ though the 
Burgomaster was now become Mayor 
and the Schout was Sheriff. The 
Stadt Huys.at Pearl Street and 
Coenties Alley (built in 1642, with 
an uninterrupted view of the East 


tavern) had become the City Hall, 


canal, 





or Heere Graght, still gave’ Engiand, 


;the city had a charter and a seal 
| granted by the proprietary Duke of 
| York, now James II, and was di-! 
, Vided into six wards, with an Alder- 
;man for each. It, had already be- 
;come so cosmopolitan that»its reli- 


River, and then designed as a town | gious elements included “Dutch Cal- 


| Vinists, French Calvinists, Dutch Lu- 


and so continued till 1699. But the|therans, not many of the Church of 





few Roman Catholics, 


abundance of Quaker preachers, men 
and women especially; singing Qua- 
kers, ranting Quakers. Sabbatarians, 
anti-Sabbatarians, some independ- 
ents, some Jews; in short, of all 
sorts of opinions there are some and 
the most part of none at all.”' Thus 
the ungodly quality of the_metropoli- 
tan population apparent in the Dutch 
Period seems to have persisted. 

Trinity Church was not to be 
founded till within two years of the 
end of the century, when street lights 
also were first by ordinance estab- 
lished. Then Benjamin Fletcher. 
His Majesty's Governor, gave the 
first endowment out of the King’s 
Farm lands. Captain Kidd - (subse- 
quently hanged for piracy) furnished 
a ‘Runner and Tackle for hoisting 
up stones"' for the use of the build- 
ers of the sacred edifice, which was 
going up on ‘‘a small piece of ground 
outside the North City Gate between 
the King’s Garden and the burial 
Place.”’ 

The city had fo wait for Trinity 
Church for all of seventy-two years 
from Peter Minuit’s landing. Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dongan’ (who received 
£300 for signing the charter of our 
municipal liberties) wax encouraging 
the immigration of the Irish as early 
as 1688—which is ten years earlier. 
It seems they were Irish Protestants, 
but here obviously was the entering 
wedge. . 


Il1—The Age of Captain Kidd 

EW YORK, at a century old, 

had a population of about sev- 

enty-five hundred, some six 
thousand of them white. It was just 
about to receive another charter 
with the seal of George II—tke iden- 
tical document is preserved in the 
Public Library, guarded by the lions 
that look down so superciliously -on 
Fifth Avenue. A recent visitor had 
reported that the ‘‘houses were very 
stately and high, the bricks often of 
divers colors, laid in checkers,’’ and 


the insides “‘neat to admiration.’’ 
Though the ‘‘fireniaces had no 
jambs,"" as in New England; the 


hearths were laid with tile and the 
stairways often with white tile. 

The people seemed to be ‘‘in gen- 
eral of the Church of Engiand,”’ but 
were ‘‘not strict in keeping the Sab- 
bath."* ,They “*treated with good 
liquor liberally," had frequent ‘‘ven- 
dues" or auctions, and one of their 
diversions was ‘‘riding sleys about 
three or four miles out of town, 
where they have houses of entertain- 
ment at a place called the Bowery.”’ 
A few years earlier the death of 
Queen Anne and the accession of 
George I had been celebrated with 
‘“‘a bonfire and twenty gallons of 
wine to drink’’—which seems a mod- 
est allowance. 

The most recent real estate devel- 
opment had been in the ‘lots be- 
tween high and tow water along 
North River from the Fort to Trin- 
ity Church,"’ which were ordered laid 
out in 1723, where Washington and 
Greenwich Streets now are. The City 
Halli at Coenties Slip had a four-dial 
clock, présented by Stephen de Lan- 
cey. There was a French_ church. 
L’Eglise du Saint Esprit, on the 
north side of Pine Street east of 





‘ 
In 1796—The Custom House Built as a Government House for President Washington. 
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Nassau; the south end of Broad 
Street had been paved, the War of 
the Spanish Succession had caused 
the defenses of the town to be sup- 
plemented with batteries on North 
and East rivers and ‘‘palisadoes’’ 
across the island; and the first news- 
paper to be published in the rising 
metropolis was a year old. It was 
The New York Gazette, a weekly is- 
sued by William Bradford, who had 
been brought from Philadelphia thir- 
ty-three years earlier as Royal 
Printer by Governor Fietcher. 

Not till 1733 was the second news- 
paper founded, The New York Jour- 
nal, started in order that the first fu- 
rious newspaper controversy might 
be waged. The battle was between the 
Governor, Colonel William Cosby, 
and John Peter Zenger, mudslinging 
on behalf of Rip Van Dam and Lewis 
Morris, whom Cosby had dismissed 
as Chief Justice. Copies of Zenger’s 
newspaper were burned by the com- 
mon hangman, but Zenger himself, 
tried for sedition, was acquitted. An- 
drew Hamilton, the Philadelphia law- 
yer who defended him, was honored 
by the citizens with a dinner at the 
Black Horse Tavern and rgceived the 
frediom of the city. Thus was the 
freedom of the press vindicated early 
im the second century of New York’s 
history. 

Peppercorn for Rent 

It was in this same year, 1733, that 
the ‘‘piece of land at the lower ‘end 
of Broadway, fronting the fort, was 
leased to John Chambers, Peter Bay- 
ard and Peter Jay at an annual 
rental of a peppercorn, for the pur- 
rose of enclosing it and making a 
bowling green, with walks therein, 
for the beauty and ornament of the 
said street.’’ Two years earlier Ste- 
phen de Lancey and John Moore, 
merchants, ‘‘were commissioned to 
procure from London two fire en- 
gines with suctions, leathern pipes 
and caps and other material there- 
unto belonging.’ The fire engines 
duly arrived, and one of them is 
still in existence. 2 

The market at the foot of Wall 
Street at the East River had a 
monopoly of the grain trade. The 
late Governor, Colonel Robert Hunt- 
er, had got into a fearful row with 
the Rev. William Vesey, rector of 
Trinity, in spite of the fact: that 
the Colonel had heiped finish the 
steeple, which by now gave archi- 
tectural and spiritual grace to 
Broadway. The matter was that 
Hunter had rebuilt the chapel in the 
fort—the original church there had 
fallen so low that it was used as a 
bear garden—and was allowing the 
Rev. John Sharp, Chaplain of the 
Forces, to officiate in it for the bene- 
fit of “‘the garrison, who found it 
impossible to secure accommodations 
in Trinity Chapel.’’ The rector ob- 
jected. 
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In 1819—Broadway and the City Hall. 
The Ilustrations for This Article Are From “The Iconography of Manhattan Island,” by I. N. Phelps Stokes. 


It would appear that the city in; 
1726 was still lighted in accordance | 


ton, @ Governor, who got embroiled 
with the powerful James De Lancey, 


with the orders of the council in| Would so work upon his successor, 


1697, which required that 
the 25th of March, in the dark of the 
moon, every seventh house should 
hang a lanthorn and candle out on 
a pole every night, the expense to 
be borne equally by the seven 
houses.’’ Nor is it to be overlooked 
that this was the period when the 
fair fame of the community was 
tainted with the suspicion that its 
merchants were conniving at and 
profiting by a certain amount of the 
piracy then rife upon the high seas— 
the piracy which Lord Belloment ap- 
pointed Captain Kidd to suppress. 





“unti) | Sir Danvers Osborn, that he would 


“hang. himself in the garden of 
John Murray.’’ The inauguration of 
Sir Danvers. too, would be notable 
for much parade of military and 
civic pomp. 

So things stood on the Island of 
Manhattan when young Colonel 
George Washington saved the rem- 
nant of Braddock’s army on the 
upper Ohio. With the Marquis of 
Monttalm threatening the colony 
from the north and actually taking 
Oswego, British New York seemed 
in imminent peril of becoming a 





squadron of his brother, the Admiral 
Lord Howe, and. by the forces of 
Lord Cornwallis and General Clinton, 
from South Carolina, till the invad- 
ing powers counted 25,000 men. 
Many things had happened®since 
Sir Danvers Osborn hanged himself 
in Mr. Murray's garden. These 
things included all the row over the 
Stamp Act, not omitting the ‘‘out- 
rageous proceeding’’ of the mob 
which in 1765 marched with flaming 
torches down Broadway from The 
Fields (where City Hall Park now 
is), bearing with them a scaffold 
upon which were placed two images, 
one of the devil, the other of the 
white-haired Lieut. Gov. Colden. 
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In 1885—The Funeral of General Grant, Passing Thirty-third Street and Fifth Avenue. 


Happily, that was all over, and 
Kidd had been hanged. 

By 1736 the population of the city 
had risen to 10,000. Most people 
still lived below Wall, which was 
becoming the fashionable residence 
street, Stephen De Lancey, how- 
ever, had a fine house just north of 
Trinity Church in Broadway, and 
Abraham De Peyster’s mansion was 
in Pearl Street. Numbers of the city 
magnates also had fine places at 
Greenwich and Bloomingdale. With- 
in 
would come into existence on the 
west side of Broadway between Bar- 
clay and Murray—the royal charter 
from which Columbia University de- 
rives is dated 1754. And the can- 
tankerous behavior of the popula- 
tion toward Commodore George Clin- 


twenty years King’s College: 





French Provinee of Canada. The 
Earl of Loudoun, commander of the 
forces in North America, increased 
the garrison of Manhattan and bil- 
leted 1,000 English regulars on the 
citizens, who were, of course, right- 
eously indignant. 


IV—In the Enemy’s Hands 


YORK’S 150th anniversary 

N found General George Wash- 
ington occupying headquarters 

in the region of Varick and Chariton 
Streets, having recently come down 
from Boston, after dislodging the 
British from that town. General Sir 
William Howe had also come down 
from Boston by sea. He lay outside 
Sandy Hook with a fleet of 130 sail, 
presently to be reinforced by the 





Arrived at the fort, with the ‘‘gross- 
est ribaldry’’ they broke open the 
Governor's coach house, took his 
coach, ited the i on the 
roof of it, and so proceeded to the 
Bowling Green, where, with the pal- 
isades of the fort for firewood, they 
“‘burne@ the coach, gallows, man, 
devil and all to ashes.’’ 

Nevertheless, one of the first 
things General Washington had to do 
was to put in jail large numbers of 
“‘the disaffected’’"—New Yorkers who 
were better Britishers than Amer- 
jeans. He had in the city and vicin- 
ity not many more than 10,000 men, 
and his whole army was only 18,000 
strong. General Charlies Lee and 
Genera) Lord Stirling, with Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey troops, had been 
for some months overawing these 








“‘disaffected’’ New Yorkers and put- 
ting the town 1n a state of defense. 

But the British force was over- 
whelming. The Battle of Long Is- 
land was fought and Washington's 
headquarters shifted from Varick 
Street to Bloomingdale, and thence 
to Colonel Morris's house, still stand- 
ing to this day on the heights above 
the Polo Grounds. 


He was lodged there and the Red 
Coats were in possession.of al! the 
lower part of the island, when, Sept. 
21, 1776, fire started near Whitehall 
Slip and swept up Broad to the City 
Hall (which then stood at the head 
of that street), and up both sides 
of Broadway as far as 8t. Paul’s 
Chapel. It stopped only because of 
the open space about King’s College, 
which was at Barclay Street. This 
was the fire some people used to say 
was set by Nathan Hale, who, the 
very next day, was hanged as a spy 
near the Dove Tavern, where Third 
Avenue now crosses Sixty-sixth 
Street. : 


Saved From Flames 


It is shocking to think that Gen- 
eral Washington himself had half a 
mind to burn New York in order to 
make it uninhabitable for the British. 
The matter was discussed by the 
military staff of the Continental 
Army, and the Continental Céngress, 
officially consulted, decided against 
such an extreme measure. But it 
was said that some fiery patriots 
strongly disagreed with the Congress 
and the Commander-in-Chief, and 
that Captain Hale was the agent of 
these patriots. Much ink has been 
spilled over the question, pro and 
con. 

The important matter is that within 
less than three months after the 
Declaration of . Independence had 
been read at the head of each brigade 
of Washington's army in New York, 
the city, boasting at the beginning 
of the decade a population of more 
than 20,000, was under martial law, 
the headquarters of an invading 
army, and a great part of it was a 
mass of blackened ruins. New York 
remained an occupied city for the 
rest of the war, and Tories from all 
over the country came to harbor 
there—so many of them that, at the 
evacuation, no less than 12,000 were 
on hand to be transported to Nova 
Scotia. Which may have been one 
of the reasons why the end of the 
Revolutionary War found our popu- 
lation reduced close to the 12,000 
mark. 

The usual war conditions arose. 
Profiteering landlords quadrupled the 
rents and the price of food was in- 
creased 800 per cent., But there 
was a very brilliant society. <A 
“bathing machine was set up on 


( Continued on Page 22) 
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SIBYL RENEWS HER 


By ALMA REED 


HE Cumaean siby! has renewed 
her challenge to scientific re- 
search. Wrapped in age-old 
mystery, the celebrated proph- 
etess of Apoilo once more defies the 
investigator. Today her strange fig- 
ure arises like a giant sphinx on ar- 
chaeology’s path across the Phieg- 
raean Plains of Southern Italy. 

Since the dawn of history the sibyl 
has dominated this Vesuvian region 
of voleanic fires. The wisest of the 
earth have been helpless before her 
riddle. Will modern science find the 
answer as it digs at Cumae to lo- 
cate the scenes of Virgil's Aeneid? 

Italian archaeologists do not fatu- 
ously aim at a complete solution of 
the Cumaean enigma. Present-day 
scholars are inclined to take the word 
of antiquity for the sibyl’s remark- 
able gifts. Whatever its source, her 
extraordinary power emerges clearly 
from the mass of ancient testimony, 
although the testimony itself is some- 
times vague and conflicting. It Is 
now generally conceded that the wo- 
man or women who ruled the desti- 
nies of kingdoms must have pos- 
sessed qualities that will forever 
elude the excavator’s spade. 

The siby! and the oracular institu- 
tion open up two distinct lines of in- 
vestigation. Archaeology may not 
be able to identify the most potent 
and the most baffling voice of the 
ancient world. It can hardly hope to 
explain the sibyl’s recognized wisdom 
and poetic inspiration, but intensive 
exploration at Cumae under the 
auspices of the National Museum of 
Naples is expected at least to shed 
new light on the religious system 
that took root and flourished around 


her genius. 

In the depths of the rock-hewn 
chamber beneath the Cumaean 
acropolis, Italian scientists, headed 


y Professor A. Maiuri, director of 
the museum, propose to reconstruct 
the environment of a Greek oracular 
shrine. The continuous unearthing of 
‘“‘mystery” paraphernalia in the 
xibyl’s cxve and in the ruins of the 
temple of Apollo on the heights 
tbove should, in their opinion, grad- 








ually expose the ritual trickery and 
the complex priestcraft of which the 
sibyl herself was perhaps the most 
deluded victim. Where Aristotle, 
Cicero, Livy, Varro and _ other 
ancients sought the key to the Cu- 
maean secret in learned analysis and 
speculation, modern research 
for it in the upturned soil. Hy pene- 
trating a series of underground pas- 
sages the excavator hopes to reach 
the inner sanctuary of the mighty 
Apolionian cult whose beginnings are 
lost in the dim unrecorded past. 


The sixth book of the Aeneid is the 


lead-string of the archaeologist in- 


this subterranean labyrinth. He has 
already checked up on Virgil's ac- 
curacy in numerous marvels at and 
near Cumae. ‘The poet's description 
of the siby! is accepted as a compos- 
ite of the legends and traditions that 
had grown around her up» to imme- 
diately before the Christian era, 
when the epic wax written. 


The Sibyl’s Enslavement 


The sibyl as Virgil presents her 
arouses pity as well as wonder. 
Throughout the episode of her meet- 
ing with Aenas, the heroic wanderer 
from Troy, there js a pathetic un- 
dercurrent suggesting her enslave- 
ment to the rigorous and often cruel 
demands of the Sibylline religion, of 
which Cumae became the world seat. 


Virgil relates how Aeneas, escaping 
the love net of the beautiful Phoeni- 
cian Queen Dido at Carthage, and 
after braving many perils on land 
and sea, finally arrives at Cumae. 
He has come on a double mission—to 
consult the sibyl about his future and 
to seek her guidance to the shade of 
his father in the netherworld beyond 
the Styx. 

Passing through the grove of 
Diana, Aeneas reaches the Cumaean 
acropolis with its golden-roofed tem- 
ple of Apollo. The Trojan hero is 
met by the aged prophetess and 
summoned to her enormous cave in 
the side of the hill. He asks her to 
reveal with her own voice his des- 
tiny. History and legend agree that 
oracular messages were frequently 
inscribed on laurel leaves—then, as 


looks ° 





Domenichino’s 
Conception of 
the Cumaean 
Sibyl. 


The Delphic 
Sibyl, Pythia, 
as Pictured by 
Michael Angelo 
on the Ceiling 
of the Sistine 

. Chapel. : 


now, plentiful in the Campi Fiegrei. 
But if the wind dispersed the leaves 
the prediction was void. Aeneas 
prefers not to risk this danger and 
the sibyl complies with his request. 
He approaches the threshold of her 
shgine, when she announces that the 
god is about to make known through 
her lips the decrevs of fate. 

Virgil then describes what we rec- 
ognize as‘the exaggerated contortions 
of the ordinary trance medium im- 
mediately before the ‘‘spirit control’’ 
takes possession of her. The sibyl’s 
face becomes ghastly pale and her 
expression suffers a complete change. 
Her hair falls disheveled as she 
writhes in a paroxysm and struggles 
for breath. Suddenly her whole be- 
ing seems -to expand as if she were 
seized with some violent rage. In 
this state she pronounces the oracles 
that make Virgil the prophet of 
Rome’s doom. 





CHALLENGE TO MAN 


Archaeologists at Cumae Hope to Reveal the 
Secrets of Ancient Cult of Prophesy— 


Virgil Described Her Methods 


herself wildly about the cave in an 
effort to shake off the torturing grip 
of the demoniacal spell. 

Dr. Vittorio Macchioro, Professor 
of the History of Religions at the 
Royal University of Naples, and one 
of the noted scholars engaged in the 
Cumaean explorations, points out 
that the frenzied condition of the 
sibyl was peculiar to the initial 
stages of the worship of both Diony- 
sus and Apollo. 

“In order to understand the sibyl,’’ 
Dr. Macchioro recently explained to 
me at Cumae, “we must, I might 


jalmost say, go outside of ourselves 
jand try to penetrate the barbarous 


| mentality of the primitive Greeks. In 





that first awakening of religious con- 
sciousness, the relation to a supreme 
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being conveyed a very different idea 
than it does today. The divinity was 
conceived of as a terrible power that 
assailed man and iragged him out of 
his normal self into delirium and ec- 
static madness. Apollo and Dionysus 
more than any other gods were in 
the habit thus of taking possession of 
the human soul, and those upon 
whom they bestowed the honor are 
among the saddest figures on the 
norizon of that remote world.’’ 


Messages Direct and Indirect 


In the light of present excavations, 
the sibyl’s frenzy was doubtless a 
typical scene and of frequent occur- 
rence. It is certain, at any rate, 
that the Cumaedn oracle was the 
goal of a constant stream of trav- 
elers. While the average pilgrim 
probably received the answer to his 
query on laurel leaves or through 
one of the temple’s ‘‘whispering 


Aeneas hears that his descendants | wells,"’ it is likely that many devotees, 
will rule in Italy, only to rue their | especially the rich and powerful, 
coming when the Tiber is red with | were favored with messages from the 
savage wars. The seer does not at sibyl’s own mouth. It is evident, too, 


once regain her composure, and the 


from reference in the third book of 


Trojan chills with fear as she flings ' the Aeneid that Virgil regards the 








sibyl as an unconscious prophetess, 
who speaks b she is i Hed 
to do so by an inward force. We may 
infer from her refusal to catch or to 
rearrange the fluttering leaves, or 
to recompose the oracles that she 
is not responsible for what issues 
from her lips, prophesying through 
a sort of tragic instinct that tor- 
ments and dominates her. 

In curious contrast to this fanat- 
ical sincerity are the indications and 
proofs of deception that the archaeol- 
ogists have laid hare. Beside the 
sibyl’s cave a svacious, shelflike gal- 
lery is found hollowed out of the 
trachyte cliff. Obviously it served as 
a reception hall for pilgrims. Around 
the walls are scores of little niches, 





| the size of the terra cotta lamps car- 


ried by Greek and Roman wayfarers. 
Ages have passed since the lamps 
were lighted, but the niches are still 
blackened by smoke from the tiny 
flames. 


At the rear of this reception room 
a small stairway leads into the heart 
of the cave. Its discovery verifies 
the accounts of certain early his- 
torians who relate that priestesses of 
the oracle used to disguise them- 
selves as pilgrims and mingle with 
the waiting crowds. Hopes ahd de- 
sires and needs were soon divulged 
to them in heart confidences, and 
Promptly reported to the sibyl by 
way of the private stairs. Attired in 
sacerdotal robes, the priestesses 
would then return to distribute 
among the pilgrims numbers corres- 
pondi to the bers on statues in 
the temple. 

Representing various goddesses, 
these bronze-headed figures were de- 
signed to conceal the openings of cir- 
cular shafts betweeg the temple and 
the sibyl’s sanctuary. Speaking-tubes 
attached to the parted lips of the 








( Continued on Page 20 ) 
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SECRETARY MELLON INSPIRES AN ARTIST 


De Laszlo Paints Chief 
Officer of the Treas- 
ury as a “Merch- 
ant Prince” 


By STEUART M. EMERY 


N a quiet studie high above the, 
clamor of the streets of New 
York there has been busy for 
the last few weeks the brush of | 
an artist known as the painter of | 
kings. The talent that has captured | 
on canvas the aspect and character’ 
of literally scores of the rulers of | 
the old Continent has been turned; 
to the makers of the new and, of | 
late, to notables of this city. Philip! 
A. de L&szlé de Lombos—de LAszi6, | 
the limner of historic figures—is! 
sailing for his adopted country, Eng-! 
land, leaving behind him ample. 
proof of the activities of his stay. | 

Interest was especiaNy attracted 
by one of the most vivid of the 
portraits which he made on his third | 
and latest visit to the United States 
—that of Andrew Mellon, Secretary | 
of the Treasury. This portrait will | 
hang on the walls of the Great Hall | 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the | 
State of New York. It was inspired 
by the idea that the Chamber should 
recognize Mr. Melion‘s notable ser- | 
vice to the country and was pre- | 
sented last Thursday. 

‘‘From the moment that I met An- | 
drew Mellon at the house of Lord | 
Lee of Fareham in London I was 
impressed by the dignified stunplicity | 
of his bearing,”” said de LAszlé the | 
other day~in telling the story which | 
lies behind the picture. ‘‘I thought ! 
of him as anything but an American | 
business man, and you can ee 
my surprise on being informed that 
such was the case, Yet my first im- 
pression of him still is with me.’’ H 

He motioned toward the portrait | 
of Mr. Mellon which stood on an; 
easel near by. 


Where Man Is Himself 


‘“This,”” he said. ‘Is a picture of | 
a grand seigneur, who loves the fine 
and the real in art and meets ro | 
world with dignity. It is the pic- | 
ture of a man who is true to him-| 
self and who will stand unyielding | 
on his own high principles. I had! 
seen him often in his home. It is! 
in a man’s home—his real milieu— | 
that he is most himself. The out- | 
side world of business cares is far! 
away. In his home I found Mr. Mel- 
lon a cultured gentleman,  sur- 
rounded by the best in art, ancient 
and modern. 

“He took me back—this American 
business man and financial power— 
to memories of the great merchant 
princes of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in Antwerp, Genoa 
and Venice whom Titian and Van 
Dyck painted. Through all the his- 
tory of art the men of business have 
ever been the chief patrons of art. | 
Perhaps it i8 because they are ma- | 
terialists in their working hours, 
dealing with the hard value of facts, 
that they turn for relaxation to 
paintings, literature and music dur- 
ing leisure hours. 

“What I felt in regard to Mr. Mel- 
lon I have tried to express in paint 
and canvas. To me he seems the 
cultured patron of the arts. But he 
was never very far away from the 
cesponsibilities of his office. Again 
and again while he was sitting for 
his portrait in Washington his rep- 
resentatives would come in to him 
with questions on large affairs, and 
in the quietest way he would give 
them his decisions. I had never for- 
gotten the impression which he 
made on me in London. so that I 
was delighted when the New York 
Chamber of Commerce asked me to 
do his portrait for its gallery.’’ 

President and Mrs. Coolidge sat 
for de LAszlé at the White House 
on his visit to Washington. ‘The 
President was silent, very silent, 
during the sittings,” he explained. 
“It was the silence of a man of 
high responsibilities. Yet even when | 


Andrew W. Melion. From the Portrait by Philip de Laszlo. 
The Painting Will Be Hung on the Walls of the Great Hall of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


he was unwell he would come every! tographed ‘‘sitter’s book,’’ and on;notice. The great are dignified and 


day into the room where I was 
painting Mrs. Coolidge to see how 
the portrait was progressing.’’ 

Mrs. Coolidge was depicted in her 
graduate’s gown because the portrait 
Is to be given to the college which 
was her alma mater. Both the Cool- 
idge works at present hang in the 
White House dining room. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary, Edward VII of 
Engiand, the former Emperor Wil- 
helm of Germany, King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, the Queen of the Bel- 
gians, Mussolini, Lord Roberts are 
only a few of the powerful figures 
that de LAszif has put on canvas. 
He turned over the leaves of his au- 


every page were names that have 
bulked large in history. 

‘“*The doctor may see deeply into 
the hearts of men and women, but 
the artist sees deeper yet," he 
said. ‘‘The doctor sees them when 
they are ill and low in spirits. The 


always easy of approach.” 

In short, flashing phrases de 
L4&szl6 bared the characters of a 
dozen or more rulers of men who 
had sat for him: Edward VII, de 
lightful of manner, one of the most 
humar kings he ever painted, fond 


painter catches them as they wish | of a good joke, yet always the sov- 


the world to see them. The greater 
men and women are the simpler 
and more courteous they are. They 
have lived life to the full; they know 
the responsibilities of power and 
station; they have suffered and they 
are the captains of their souls. It 
is only the vulgar, unused to wealth 
or rule, who strive to impress with 
airs and mannerisms that attract 


ereign. Admiral Togo, who crushed 
the Russian fleet—magnificently si- 
lent, only two remarks in seven sit- 
tings, a «reat thinker. Pope Leo 
X1lI—fascinating, ascetic, a student 
of the world, nearly 80, but with 
vivid, compelling eyes. Pius XI— 


| savant, man of letters, scientific ad- 


ministrator. 
“Always a good companion”—that 





- 
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State of New York. 


was Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘He flung 
himself whole-heartedly into the pic- 
ture, as into everything with which 
he was connected. Impulsive, full 
of imagination and with vivid ways 
of speech. General Pershing was 
usually just a little bit stiff and mil- 
itary in his movements when in uni- 
form. But when I paintee him it 
was Summer and the heat was re- 
laxing; two electric fans were going 
behind him and two behind me as 
the portrait was being done. 

“The Emperor of Germany, now 
the exile of Doorn, was very ap- 
proachable at our sittings. But all 
the time one felt that he wished to 
give the impression of a mighty 


(Continued on Page 18 ) 
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A STEEL TOWN GLORIFIES BACH 


Bethlehem Is a World Music Centre This Week as Its Choir of 300 Townfolk 


we %. 





Packer Memorial Chapel, Lehigh University, Where the Bach Festivals Have Been Held for 


By CHARLES 8. ASCHER 
LEVEN HUNDRED people 
from twenty-five States and 
% several foreign countries will 

‘crowd the chapel of Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Pa., next 
Friday and Saturday to hear the 
twentieth festival of the Bach Choir. 
The only reason why there will not 
be 3,000 is that the chapel will not 
hold so many; for easily that num- 
-ber of applications for seats is. re- 
ceived each year. The history of the 
choir goes far back into the springs 
of American culture, and is a fas- 
cinating chapter in the development 
of American institutions. 2 

Unquestionably Bethlehem today 
means—steel. As one enters the 
town one’ flashes past mile upon 
mile of sooty furnages and glowing 
mills, blackening the valley of the 
Lehigh, on the further bank of 
which there still flows, now almost 
disused, the placid canal, bordered 
by century-old willows. And steel 
has brought in its wake prosperity. 
An imposing concrete viaduct spans 
the river from the Union Station to 
the contemporaneously chaste Hotel 
Bethlehem. 

These industrial triumphs crown 
the heights; in the hollows of the 
town are the humble home districts 
of the foreign-born laborers, who 
keep the furnaces glowing. Which- 
ever side of the picture the traveler 
sees, he will put Bethlehem down 
as a typically drab industrial town. 
But this Bethlehem that strikes the 
eye is not the Bethlehem that 
brought forth the Bach Choir. 

That community wiil be discovered 
more readily to the visitor who will 
use his ears. I found it first when 
{ stepped aboard the street car and 





the Last Fifteen Years. 
Photo by Bliss, Easton, Pa. 


heard a passenger mutter to the con- 


These are the buildings of the 


ductor against my ‘‘Gottverdammte | Unitas Fratrum, the Moravian com- 


satchel.’’ 


I found it in full flower; munity, followers of Count Zinzen- 


at my lodging; for the housewives of | dorf, who, persecuted for a religious 


Bethlehem, on the occasion of the 
festival, open their best bedrooms to. 
the eight hundred pilgrims who can- 
not be accommodated at the hotel. | 

In my hostess’s home the.speech 
of intimate intercourse was what I. 
must call Pennsylvania Dutch. As/} 
an outlander, I could not catch the | 
refinements of dialect which the | 
townfolk recognized, and by which, 
my hostess instantly knew the un- 
seen customer in her husband's shop 
to be an “Allentowner."* Allentown 
is only seven miles off, but appar- | 


ently its language is distinctive. 


Driven Into Hiding ' 


Ultimately, as I browsed around | 
the countryside. I was to find at; 
Schnecksville, ten. miles away, a} 
farmer who, at the age of 60, could 
not speak enough English to keep up 
@ conversation, although it tran- i 
spired that he had never been out of | 
the county in his life. He under- | 
stood some of my German, and I 
understood enough of his Dutch for 
us to get on amicably. 

If the visitor’s ear is once attuned 
to it he will hear this vulgate in all 
the corners of Bethlehem. Steel and 
commerce have only driven it into 
hiding. And he may let it lead him 
to a little precinct on the river bank 
far across from the furnaces. Here 
stand, grouped about the Church of 
the United Brethren, the “Brothers’ 
House,”’ the ‘‘Sisters’ House’’ and 
the “‘Widows’ House,"’ over a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, but with! 
floors still innocent of dust and with 
curtains perpetually freshly starched. 








dissent, the wrongfulness of which 
is remembered only in works on 
ecclesiastica] history, emigrated from 
his estate of Herrnhut, a small town 
of Saxony, and established Bethle- 
hem in 1741. Not only the common 
| buildings survive, but also the mills 
and barns that they made, and their 
stout masonry still dots the country- 
side. 

So close-knit a group of exiles, 
; bound together by the tie of a relig- 
‘fon for which they had suffered, 
‘brought to the “wilderness every 
heart-warming tradition of their 
‘homeland. Being Germans, they ne- 
| cessarily sang together. And, in- 
| deed, the records show that in 1742, 
; While still they had no shelter but 
log huts, the brethren had their 
| Singstunde—even while Bach, the 
old Cantor of Leipsic, was building 
his great choruses. And song cov- 
| ered the community as the ivy grew 
j about its houses. 
| John Adams, passing through 
| Bethleh upon busi of the Con- 
| 
‘ 











tinental Congress, noted in his diary 
in 1777 that he attended ‘‘a meet- 
ing, consisting of an organ and sing- 
ing in the German language.” 
Brother Gotthold Reichel, a Mora- 
vian from the Carolinas, whose jour- 
| nal of a trip to Bethlehem in 1815 
jis preserved, recorded that “the 
trombone choir performed in a mas- 
terly manner.”’ 


Chorals From the Tower 

This unique body had greeted Gen- 
eral Washington on his entrance into 
Bethlehem in 1782. It still survives, 
and the somewhat elephantine music 
of its thirteen trombones may be 
heard by the festival visitor when it 
intones tchorals from the chapel 
tower before the concerts. 

It is not mere sentimentality that 
makes the people of Bethlehem feel 
that the Hour of Song a hundred and 
eighty years ago was the direct pre- 
cursor of the Bach Choir. For the 
organizer of the choir sprang from 
the heart of this group that felt so 
strongly the need of lifting its voices 
together. ‘‘Fritz’’ Wolle, as every 
one in town still knows him, was, as 
a young man in the ‘80s, organist, 
of the Moravian Church, and at the 
age of 19 leader of the Bethlehem 
Choral Union. 

Some enrichening years of study in 
Europe brought” Wolle under the 





The Moravian Church, Where the Festival Was Held for 
Five Years. 


Photo by Conradi, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Sings the B Minor Mass—Moravian Tradition Is Carried On 


spell of Bach's music; and one can- 
not help thinking of the parallel 
episode in the life of Bach himself, 
wiio, as the twenty-year-old organist 
of Arnstadt, walked fifty miles to 
Liibeck to hear the great Buxtehude 
play, and overstayed his leave so 
many months, sitting at the feet of 
the master, that the scandalized eld- 
ers of Arnstadt threatened to cancel 
his contract. 

Upon his return Wolle led his 
chorus cautiously toward his cher- 
ished Bach. In 1888 they sang the 
St. John Passion Music, and four 
years later he had brought them to 
the St. Matthew Passion Music. For 
Wolle nothing would do but that. the 
chorus should attempt Bach's B 
Minor Maas, without doubt the most 
magnificent and stupendous series of 
choruses in Western music. 

Such are the massive proportions 
of this work and such its terrific 
technical difficulties that there was 
no known performance of it for a 
hundred years after its composition. 
Beginning in 1837 at Berlin, there 
are records of its presentation two 
or three times during the century in 
England, once or twice in New York 
and-Boston and somewhat oftener in 
Germany, but always under the aus- 
pices of men with the commanding 
position and the artistic resources of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch and Otto Goldschmidt, husband 
of Jenny Lind. 

To this work Dr. Wolle dared to 
address his townfolk. The Choral 
Union promptly collapsed. They 
were willing to go on singing easier 
works of other composers, but for 
Wolle it was Bach and the B Minor 
Mass or nothing. For five years it 
was nothing. By then enough sing- 
ers had been won over by the organ- 
ist’s almost religious fervor so that 
in 1900 the Bach Choir gave its first 
performance of the B. Minor Mass. 
Dr. Wolle’s ideals prevailed com- 
pletely, and in the twenty-five years 
of its existence this choir has sung 
nothing but Bach, and it has sung 
the B Minor Mass twenty times. In 
that quarter century this work has 
been heard three times in New York. 
and the two performances since 1902 
have certainly not been comparable 
to those at Bethlehem. 


Bach or Nothing 


In 1905 Dr. Wolle was called to a 
larger sphere of activity, as head of 
the newly founded Department of 
Music’ at Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Here were at his disposal 
great choruses and large orchestras. 
Within five years he had returned to 
be organist at the Moravian Church 
at Bethlehem. If we can feel the 
strength of the forces which, after 
his so wide wandering, pulled him 
back to the Church of the United 
Brethren, we shall have.a good clue 
to the character of Dre Wolle and 
the temper of the community in 
which the Bach Choir grew. These 
people, he must have felt, could feel 
for Bach; and these people he has 
taught to give forth Bach's choruses 
with unapproached grandeur and 
depth of spirit. ‘ 

The record which Dr. Wolle 
achieved will seem a double miracle 
when one realizes the very ordinary 
material (musically) which he has 
had to work upon. The three hun- 
dred members of the choir are the 
tradespeople and their families, the 
school teachers and the housewives. 
A glance at the roster, with its Hef- 
felfingers and Fenstermachers, its 
Fuenstuecks and Diefenderfers, 
shows clearly that the roots of the 
choir are in the old heart of the 
town. 

These folk meet weekly from Octo- 
ber to May to rehearse, year after 
year, what many would be pardoned 
for thinking the most austere music 
im the world; yet one has but to talk 
for a moment with members of the 
chorus to see that Dr. Wolle has 


( Continued on Page 21 ) 
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May 15, 1776, saw the British flag 
hauled down for the last time from 
the staff over the old State House 
at Williamsburg, Va. On the same 
day the Continental Congress passed 
a resolution calling upon the Colo- 
nies to form Governments of their 
own independent of Great Britain. 
Behind these events was an exciting 
clash of issues and personalities. 
These and other happenings of the 
second week of May, 150 years ago, 
are described in the following article. 
This ig the fourth chapter of a series 
which will carry the story of "76 to 
Independence Day 


By R. L. DUFFUS 
F some Virginia Rip Van Winkle 
had walked into Williamsburg 
on the morning of May 15, 
1776, he would have noted an 
unusual stir and would have heard 
much revolutionary talk; but he 
might have been relieved to observe 
that one.thing had not da dur- 





b 


“The Old Flag Had Detached Itself From the Top of the Staff and Was Sliding Downward.” 


THE EPIC OF ’76: OLD VIRGINIA REBELS 


slaves had been urged to rise against 
their masters. They had met and 
beaten the royal forces at King’s 
Bridge. They had seen Norfolk in 
flames, five months before, under 
the guns of a royal fleet. They had 
been proclaimed as rebels. 

Under the circumstances the Brit- 
ish flag above the State House, once 
a symbol ef pride- and loyalty, had 
come to seem an anachronism. 

For more than a week the Colo- 
nial Convention—a body of men out- 
side the law, as Dunmore saw it— 
had been debating the state of the 
Colony. Edmund Pendleton, a cau- 
tious, conservative man, was in the 
chair, James Madison, 23 years 
old and only four years out of 





ing his long sleep—the British flag 
still floated above the State House. 

Had he continued to watch, how- 
ever, a startling phenomenon would 
have forced itself upon his attention. 
The old flag had detached itself from 
the top of the staff and was sliding 
downward—and iong before sunset, 
too. Now they were hoisting it 
again. But, no—it wasn’t the same 
flag. It was a strange flag, such 
as Rip Van Winkle had never 
dreamed of. 

“Has the King changed his 
colors?” he might have asked, turn- 
ing to one of the bystanders. 

**We’re done with the King,"' the 
answer would have been. “There'll 
be no more kings in Virginia.’’ 

Virginia Breaks Away 

It was, in fact, on May 15, 1776, 
that Virginia renounced forever her 
allegiance to the British throne. 
After that date the King’s writs ran 
no more, not even in legal fiction, 
in the Old Dominion. This act ‘car- 
ried weight, for Virginia in those 
days came nearer being an empire 
than a_ colony. Her territorial 
claims were fabulous, running to the 
Great Lakes and to the Mississippi. 
Her endowment of great men, if bet- 
ter substantiated, was almost as re- 
markable. : 
' English squirés and yeomen, 
Huguenots, Scotch-Irish frontiers- 
men, Germans—this was the solid 
stuff of which the population of Vir- 
ginia was made. Behind them were 
long-established traditions of free- 
dom—freedom, that is, for all except 
negroes and indentured servants. 
Behind them, too, were grievances. 
They had read proclamations of 
Governor Duhmore in which the 


Pri t was a new and modest 
member. George Mason, Washing- 
ton’s successor as_ representative 


from Fairfax, was there, and so was 
Patrick Henry, the fire eater. 

It had fallen to Pendleton to draft 
‘a set of resolutions defining Vir- 
ginia’s relation to the British Gov- 
ernment. He had met with some 
opposition, for it was thought he 
would not go far enough. Patrick 
Henry, a little hesitant at first, had 


grown hot for independence during 
the last few days. He and his 
friends wanted hot words. 

The clerk rose to read the report 
of Pendileton’s committee. One hun- 
dred and twelve members were in 
attendance. Twenty, unwilling to 
vote for or against independence, 
had remained away. The resolution 
was somewhat verbose. It recited 
the ‘“‘most decent representations 
and petitions’’ which the Colonies 
had sent “to the King and Parlia- 
ment -of Great Britain’’; it pointed 





out that these had beeen answered 
with ‘increased insult, oppression 
and a vigorous attempt to effect our 
total destruction’’; it listed the 
royal Government’s acts of ‘‘con- 
fiscation,’” ‘“‘murder’’ and ‘“‘plun- 
der’’; it alluded to the King’s em- 
ployment of mercenaries, and it de- 
clared that the Colonials had “no 
alternative left but an abject sub- 
mission to the will of these overbear- 
ing tyrants or a total separation 
from the Crown and Government of 
Great Britain, uniting and ,exerting 
the strength of all America for de- 
fense and forming alliances with for- 
eign powers for commerce and aid in 
war.’’ : 


F 3 
Equal Liberty Provided For 


North Carolina and Rhode Island, 
as has been seen, had already em- 
powered their delegates to vote for 
independence, and the movement was 
strong throughout New England. But 
the Virginia delegates in Congress 
were not merely to be allowed to vote 
for a declaration if it came up. They 
were instructed to offer one. 

Coupled with this resolution was 
another appointing a committee to 





“prepare a Declaration of Rights and 
such a plan of government as will 
be most likely to maintain peace and 
order in. this Colony and secure sub- 
stantial and equal liberty to the peo- 
ple.” Patrick Henry, George Mason 
and James Madison were among the 
members of this body. 

Henry thought Pendleton’s resolu- 
tions “not so pointed as I could 
wish,” but he voted for them. So did 
every one of the other 111 delegates 
who had remained in the hall. 





On May 15, 1776, This Powerful Colony Hauled Down the 
British Flag Forever and Hoisted a New Ensign 


was hauled down, the Colonial coiors 
were run up, guns were fired and a 
general celebration began. 

“Bome gentlemen,” said the local 
Gazette, “made a handsome collec- 
tion for the purpose of treating the 
soldiery, who next day were paraded 
in Waller's Grove, before Brig. Gen. 
Lewis, attended by the gentlemen of 
the Committee of Safety, the mem- 
bers of the General Convention, the 
inhabitants of the city, &c. 

“The resolutions being read aloud 
to the army, the following toasts 
were given, each of them accom- 
panied by a discharge of artillery 
and small arms and the acclamations 
of all present: First, ‘The American 
Independent States’; second, ‘The 
Grand Congress of thé United States 
and cheir respectives Legislatures’; 
third, ‘General Washington and vic- 
tory to the American arms,’ . 

“The Union flag of. the United 
States waved upon the Capitol dur- 
ing the whole of the ceremony, which 
being ended the soldiers partook of 
the refreshments prepared for them 
by the affection of their countrymen, 
and the evening concluded with 





suminations and other demonstra- 





“In Some Polite Circles Loyalty to the King Was a Social Asset.” 


tions of joy; every one seeming 
Pleased that the domination of Great 
Britain was now at en end.” 

A certain Colonel Nelson, who had 
moved the resolutions, was sent 
North to carry the news to Philadel- 
phia. As so often happened during 
these exciting weeks, the northbound 
courier encountered on coming 
South with almost equally important 





tidings. 
At Philadelphia. a committee con- 


Im- | sisting of John Adams, Edward Rut- 


mediately afterward the British flag ledge and Richard Henry Lee had 





been at work drawing up resolutions 
of advice for those Colonies that had 
lost their royal Governments and had 
not yet found an adequate substitute. 
The minor vexations that resulted 
were numerous. Land titles, suits at 
law and all sorts of legal proceedings 
were frequently rendered doubtful. 
In Pennsylvania a number of Ger- 
mans who wished to be naturalized 
in order to vote against King George 
found themselves unable to do so un- 
less they were first willing, according 
to the requirements of an unrepealed 
law, to take an oath of allegiance to 
him. 

Men like Adams and Washington 
saw the danger of a revolution 
against the King growing into a 
revclution against all law if a strong 
Government of some sort was not 
set up in every Colony. They used 
the occasion to mush forward the 
movement for independence. It has 
been said that the real Government 
of America during these months was 
the Committees of Safety—political 
machines with a patriotic purpose. . 


A Significant Resolution 


On May 10 Adams's committee 
brought in this resolution: ‘That it 
be recommended to the respective 
assemblies and conventions of the 
United Colonies, where no Govern- 
ment sufficient to the exigencies of 
their affairs hath been hitherto 
established, to adopt such Govern- 
ment as shall, in the opinion of the 
representatives of the people, best 
conduce to the happiness and safety 
of their constituents in particular 
and of America in general.” 

This was adopted. But the resolu- 
tion was not yet complete, It needed 
&@ preamble, and to get a preamble to 
which Congress was willing to give 
its consent required five days more. 
Those members of Congress who 
were unwilling to go the whole 
length of independence were still 
fighting, though it was a losing bat, 
tle. 

In order to understand this situa- 
tion it is necessary to remember that 
Tory sentiment was still widespread 
in the Middle States. The royal offi- 
cials, many clergymen, teachers and 
physicians, and a large number of 
business men were inclined to stay 
with the mother country. Some of 
them honestly believed that the Eng- 
lish genius for compromise, which 
had shown itself in so many contro- 
versies, would soon make the position 
of the Colonies tolerable. They still 
hoped for a visit from British Com- 
missioners bearing olive branches. 
Others, very humanly, were loath to 





( Continued on Page 15 ) 
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By CAROLINE TOWNSEND 
MONKS 

UT of old letters and docu- 

ments which the writer found 

recently while rummaging in 

a closet in the old Townsend 
house in Southfields, N. Y., there 
emerges the story of Jasper Par- 
rish, famous Indian interpreter. A 
strange and dramatic story it is 
of how, as 4 small child, he was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, how 
he lived among them for seven years, 
how he returned to his people and 
how, then, he devoted himself to 
bringing peace between the white 
man and the red. 

rhe story begins with the birth 
of Jasper Parrish at Windham, 
Conn., in 1767. In his early boy- 
heod his parents migrated to the 
headwaters of the Delaware River in 
New York, in territory owned and 
occupied by the League of Indian 
Tribes known as the Six Nations. 

The Revolution broke; the Col- 
onies made an alliance with France; 
Sir William Johnson and the Tories 
led part of the Indians to the British 
side. 

On July 5, 1778, Jasper, then 11 
years old, at work in the fields help- 
ing his father to harvest the corn, 
was set upon by a band of Monsee 
Indians and carried away captive. 

Parrish’s own account of his seven 
years’ experience among the Indians 
is brief, bald, and writt:-: in the 
third person many years later. He 
described how ‘‘Captain’’ Mounsh— 
a rank given by the British—took 
him to his Indian village and left 
him with the squaws. There he was, 
in the main, kindly treated. Though 
the squaws at once took a liking to 
the boy, the bucks were longer in 
getting used to him. They threat- 
ened to take his scalp by and by, 
and so kept him in a state of ap- 
prehension. 


Beaten and Sold 


On Oct. 1 Jasper set out with his | 


master, » ‘Captain’? Mounsh, for 
Chemung. There he was set upon, 
and brutally beaten by the men and 
boys of the tribe. Next day he was 
sold to a Delaware Indian family 
for $20 and taken to the Tioga River. 
Through the Winter and Spring of 
1779 he lived there like the Indian 
boys of his age. With them he was 
compelled almost daily to jump 
through a hole in the ice into the 
frozen waters of the river, which 
practice, they said, would toughen 
him. Food was scarce. What there 
was consisted of venison, wolf, fox, 
muskrat and a very little wild corn. 
They had np salt. Jasper seldom 
heard a werd of English, but learned 
to speak the Indian language. 

He was at Newtown Point, now El- 
mira, when General Sullivan of the 
American Army raided the Indian 
country, the tribes having raided pa- 
triot settlements. The Indian family 
which held Jasper made a stand with 
800 other Indians and 300 British reg- 
ulars and Tories. Their breastworks 
were taken and, disheartened and 
despairing, the Indians made a hasty 
retreat to Fort Niagara. A _ short 
time after their arrival nearly all 
of the Six Nations assembled and en- 
camped on the plain in the vicinity 
of the fort. To induce them to dis- 
perse, the British officers of the Fort 
Niagara garrison offered a bounty of 
a guinea apiece for American scalps. 

Jasper, resting near the campfire 
one night with two Indians, over- 
sbeard them make a plan fo take his 
scalp and sell it for rum. Thus 
warned, he was on the alert, When 
he saw one of them take up a burn- 
ing brand from the fire to fling at 
his head he made a quick jump into 
the bushes and hid until next morn- 
ing, when the Indians were in a more 
sober mood. 

Five of the family, including his 
master’s squaw, died. No one at 
Fort Niagara offered to buy him, and 
so he was again sold to an Indian 
for about $20—this-time to a portly 
Mohawk named by the English Cap- 

‘ tain. David Hill. .Hill took him to 
his new home on the plain below. the 
fort, saying in English: ‘‘This is 
‘our home and you must stay here.” 


‘Old Papers Found-in Up-State House Reveal the Adven- 


. / 


Jasper wrote more than forty years 
later he comments tersely on the 
ity of acc hi to 

a new master and learning a new 
Indian language just as he had be- 
come well acquainted with the Mon- 
see. But Hill was kindly and his 
squaw’s devotion to the captive lad 
forms one of the strangest and most 
touching episodes in the whole story. 
For five years Jasper was,held by 
the Mohawk Captain David Hilf 








and was allowed considerable free- 
dom, hunting, fishing and traveling 


~ 


about with the tribe. The brief rec- 
ord of that period left by Parrish 
gives no evidence of the manner in 
which he won the trust and affection 
of his captors. But Spartan courage 


between the lines as a reason, and 
the facts speak more loudly through 
his reticence. 

The old Indian chieftain took the 
lad with him to a council of the 
tribes with the British in the late 
Autumn of 1780. There in a public 
and formal manner the chief placed 
about his neck a wampum belt, made 
the customary long speech, and 
adopted him into his family as a son. 
His hand was shaken with due sol- 
emnity ®y the chief and hencefor- 
ward Jasper Parrish received scru- 
pulously the treatment due him as a 
member of the tribe—even to the ‘re- 





Physically he was well taken care of, | 


and manliness can be evoked from | 


‘and acts of friendship. 

| . With the chief and his family he 
| removed to what is now the site of 
Lewiston, remaining there until the 
revolution ended and the treaty of 
September, 1784, was arranged be- 
'tween the United States and the Six 
| Nations. Two months later in ac- 
cordance with the agreement Jasper 
|was delivered over to the United 
| States forces with ninety-two other 
| white prisoners. 


lost family to Goshen, N. Y. He was 
at this time abopt 18 years old. He 





Jasper Parrish. 


| had forgotten: nearly all his English 
jand could neither read nor write. His 
\ first task on returning to so-called 
; Civilization was to~make up these 
' deficiencies as well as he could. He 
obtained nine months of schooling. 
With this meager educational equip- 
ment he faced his future. 


The Indians Were Restive 


In 1792 General Israel Chapin of 
Hatfield, Mass., a wise and courage- 
ous man, was appointed by President 
Washington to be Superintendent of 
the affairs of the Six Nations. This 
office was no sinecure. The Indians 
were increasingly restive under the 
westward pressure of white settlers. 
As one squaw pathetically expressed 
it: ‘‘We are pressed and squeezed 
together until it gives us a great 
pain at our hearts.’’ The situation 





Young Parrish traced his own long- | 


tures of Jasper Parrish, a Famous Interpreter 


In the third person parrative that | ceipt of many uncalled-for favors | was dangerous, and the infant white 


| settlements went in constant fear. 

| Finding himself in pressing need of 
an interpreter whom he could trust, 
and learning that Jasper Parrish had 
jnot only a thorough knowledge of 
the Indians and of their six languages, 
but was, moreover, a person of up- 
| Tight character, much beloved by 
ps red ,brothers, Chapin appointed 
him official Indian interpreter to the 


| 


} 





| United States Goverriment, with res- | 


idence at Canandaigua, N. Y. : 
In all the crises of Indian difficul- 


ties, Parrish was the active coopera- | 


tor of General Chapin gnd contrib- 


uted much to the final adjustment of 
them. A winged mercury, he was 
now here, now there, alternating be- 
tween the seat of Government at 
Philadelphia, Buffalo Creek, Genesee 
River, Onondaga, Oneida and Canan- 
daigua. The captive boy of the In} 
dian wigwams remembered only the 
virtues and kindnesses of his red 
brothers and was the faithful inter- 
preter of their complaints and griev- 
ances to him whom they called their 
White Father, the Great Chief. of the 
Thirteen Fires—Washington. 

On the recommendation of Chapin 
President Washington in 1794 called 
a council of the sachems, chiefs and 
warriors of the Six Nations to meet 
at Canandaigua. To this council he 
appointed as Commissioner from the 
United States Government Colonel 
Timothy Pickering of Charlestown, 





| rier, 





CUPBOARD YIELDS INDIAN CAPTIVE’S TALE . 


Mass.. who successively filied the 
offices of Postmaster General, Sec- 
retary of War and Secretary of State 
in Washington's Cabinet. Jasper 
Parrish and his Indian runners went 


far and wide, inviting and urging 
the Indians to attend the Great 
Council. 


After some delay and difficulty it 
was finally assembled at Canan- 
daigua on Oct. 18, 1794, and contin- 
ued in almost daily sessian until 
Nov. 12. There were present, besides 
Timothy Vickering, Israel Chapin, 
Jasper Parrish -as interpreter, and 
many prominent white men of the 
region, the Chiefs Ked Jacket, Tha 
Cornplanter, Little Beard, Fish Car- 
Clear Sky, Farmer’s Brother 
and many other chiefs of the Onon- 
dagas, Oneidas. Cayugas. Senecus. 
Mohawks and Tuscaroras. with a 
following of about 1,00) from their 


trihes—men, women and children. 
Many of the women took part in 
the council. 


One of the chiefs said in regard to 
this: ‘“‘Our ancestors considered it a 
great transgression to reject the 
counsel of women. They considered 
them the mistresses of the soil. They 
said: Who brings us forth? Who 
cultivates our land? Who kindles 
our fires and boils our pots but the 
women? Let them not he despised, 
The Great Spirit is their Father.” 

Ceremonies, scenes and pow-wows 
at the Great Council were highly 
picturesque. There were feasting 
and social gatherings in the square 
at Canandaigua. The Indians, to feed 
themselves, killed one hundred deer 
a day and other game in propor- 
tion. They erected wigwams, and 
with their wives and children were 
happy and in the main peaceful. 


Treaty Finally Signed 


But a controversy arose over the 
question of the western boundary. 
The fiery orator Red Jacket Wag in 
an antagonistic mood. Perhaps the 
clearest Indian heads at.the council 
were Farmer's Brother and The 
Cornplanter, both wiser men than 
the temperamental Ked Jacket. On 
Nov. 12, 1794, the Pickering Treaty 
was finally signed by Timothy Pick- 
ering. Israel Chapin, Jasper Parrish, 
interpreter, and other white men and 
by fifty-nine sachems, chiefs and 
warriors of the Six Nations. 

Not the least important clause in 
it is the first section, which reads: 
**Peace and friendship are hereby 
firmly established, and shall be per- 
petual between the United States and 
the Six Nations."’ 

Clear Sky had been the presiding 
chief at the council: and, indeed, the 
sky of affairs at once grew clear. 
The Six Nations were changed from 
dangerous neighbors to loyal friends, 
so that eighteen years later, when the 
War of 1812 with England broke out, 
they ranged themselves definitely on 
the side of the United States. 

In 1808 Jasper Parrish was ap- 
pointed United States sub-agent to 
the Six Nations. In that office he 
continued throughout successive Ad- 
ministrations down to the second 
term of President Andrew Jackson. 

One of the yellow old papers which 
recently came to light at Southfield 
is dated Washington. the day before 
Parrish’s appointment as sub-agent 
(Feb. 14, 1808). It is an address of 
President Jefferson to a delegation 
which had evidently protested 
against the punishment of a warrior 
for a murder. In it the President 
assures them, addressing them as’ 
**Brothers of the Seneca, Oneida and 
Onondaga Nations,"’ that whites of 
whatever nation are subject to the 
laws of the State in the same way, 
and assures“them. of the protection 
of the United States and of their in- 
violable tenure to: lands which they 
evidently were afraid would be taken 

rom them. Jefferson closed with 
the following: 

“We hope with you, rothers, that 
the tomahawk is forever buried be- 
tweeen us, nevermore to be taken 
up. Peace and friendship is our best 
interest. By war we can injure one 
another, but no good man can re- 
ceive pleasure by doing injuries. We 


( Continued on Page 19 ) 
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A Natural Arch in 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 

AN has always regarded 

himself as the master sculp- 

tor and architect. In the 

art of fashioning stone into 
beautiful designs and in the erection 
of magnificent edifices he has 
claimed undisputed supremacy. Yet, 
in point of fact, has not man in his 
assumption of superiority reckoned 
without nature? 

Many specimens of the wonders 
performed by the hand of nature in 
sculpture and architecture exist. 
The famous Giant’s Causeway in 
Ireland is a massive architectural 
creation. The Karst Region in the 
Tyrol Alps of Switzerland and the 
Dolomites in the Austrian-Tyrol 
Alps present masterpieces of beauty 
in natural stone-carving. In this 
country is found the Devil's Tower 
in Wyoming, a rock formation of 
magnitude. There are also the Gar- 
den of the Gods in Colorado and 
Bryce’s canyon in Utah, where great 
rocks have been chiseled by nature 
into fantastic designs. 


Castles and Cathedrals 


Explorations just completed in 
Southeastern Utah show nature of- 
fering a new challenge to man’s su- 
premacy. For hidden away in a 
wasted and desolate desert country 
have been found amphitheatres and 
courtyards, lofty casties and cathe- 
drais with sheer perpendicular walls; 
natural arches and windows, includ- 
ing shafts and monuments that seem 
to transcend any other works of a 
“similar character ever created by 
nature. = 

The areas comprising these spec- 
tacular works are small in_ size, 
neither being over four miles square. 
In the centre of a sandy expanse un- 
traveled by man or beast, they had 
never been surveyed ,by the Govern- 
ment. One of them has been named 
the Devil's Garden, the other Cas- 
tle Windows. Bath were discovered 
by Alexander Ringhoffer, a Utah 
mining prospector, but to a New 
York surgeon belongs the credit of 
making a thorough exploration of 
them. . 

The New Yorker is Dr. Frank 
Oastler of 170 West Fifty-ninth 
Street.. Unlike many other success- 
ful men, Dr. Oastier does not spend 
his vacation on the golf links. In- 
stead, when he is able to absent him- 
self from his office he goes out to 
the ‘“‘great open spaces” of the 
West, dons corduroy trousers, a 
woolen shirt and leather leggins, and 
follows the nearest trail. 

On his last trip Dr. Oastler learned 
that a man named Ringhoffer, when 
prospecting for gold, had seen re- 
markable natural phenomena in 
Southeastern Utah. Dr. Oastler lost 
no time in seeking Ringhoffer. He 
found him near the hamlet of 
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the Devil’s Garden. 


Thompson, about 250 miles south- 
east of Salt Lake City. He induced 
Ringhoffer to guide him to the two 
areas. Here is Dr. Oastler’s own 
story of what he saw and what he 
found: 

“We started in an automobile on 
@ narrow trail road across a desert 
thick with sage and cactus and came 
to a large salt wash situated between 
two outstanding mesas. Along this 
wash on the rough trail we bumped 
for twenty-five miles, when Ring- 
hoffer threw up his hand as a signal 
to stop. We alighted. Ringhoffer 
pointed to a break in the mesa on 
the right and said: ‘There’s the 
first one, the Devil’s Garden.’ 

**‘Abandoning our automobile, we 
started up the mesa. It was a-stiff 
climb. When we finally reached the 
break, there was an amazing sight. 
An immense amphitheatre of strik- 
ing gragdeur, in its centre a high 
shaft of rock resting on a pedestal of 
seriated layers of colored sandstone. 
The left wall of the amphitheatre 
was all of rock surmounted at the 
end by a bottie-shaped formation re- 
sembling the domed tower of an an- 
cient cathedral. The right wall was 
composed of a series of irregular 
monoliths standing from 70 to 100 
feet in height. About them was a 
delicate color of light red brown and 
fawn. 

“But this was only the beginning. 
Following along the right wall al- 
most to.its end, we came to another 








UTAH HAS GLORIOUS RIVAL 
TO GARDEN OF THE GODS 


New York Surgeon Describes the Fantastic Rock Carvings 
That Nature Has Hidden in the Desert for Ages 


break, and, climbing up thirty feet, 
Wwe commenced winding through a 
narrowing and twisting passage. 

“There before us was a second 
amphitheatre filled with gigantic and 
irregular-shaped rocks, some resem- 
bling steeples and spirals, some sim- 
ilar ih form to towers and pyramids. 
The outstanding work of nature in 
this amphitheatre was a graceful 
arch with a span of 200 feet and a 
height of 100 feet—almost a perfect 
Oval in shape with carved walls. We 
looked through the arch. Our eyes 
gazed on a distant panorama of 
desert mesas, interrupted by a single 
jagged column of rock silhouetted 
against the blue sky. 

“We retraced our steps and, as- 
cending the wall again, followed the 
backbone of this gradually mounting 
rock mass to its top. The view from 
the summit revealed a third large 





amphitheatre, less regular than the 
others, but filled with countless 
varieties of rock formations topped 
by turrets, columns and minarets 
carved into forms resembling human 
and animal characters. 

**In this amphitheatre was the only 
fresh water in the vicinity—a rock 
pool containing rain water. We saw 
here, too, the first sign of life on the 
journey. As we approached the pool 
@ number of Arizona white-tailed 
deer fled in fright. : 











“This ended our exploration of the 
Devil's Garden,’’ continued Dr. Oast- 
ler. ‘Returning to the automobile, 
we continued down the salt wash un- 
til we came to a spot showing the 


existence of quicksand ahead of us. 


Here the wash divided into two 
parts. Ringhoffer identified the place 
at once and announced that the other 
region, Castle Windows, was not far 
distant. Leaving the car &gain, we 
trudged up the desert hill for three 
and a half miles to the top of a high 
plateau. From this position we ob- 
served a broken mesa ‘facing alo’ 
the Colorado River. . 
A Maze of Courtyards 

“The climb to the mesa is steep. 
After we had negotiated it we found 
a wall of rock running two and a 
half miles in length. The north face 
of the wall stands sheer about 200 
feet in height. Discovering a pas- 


Strangely-Designed Monuments. 


sage through it, we penetrated to the 
other side, and there an area con- 
taining strange natural sculpture 
and architecture presented itself. 
“The place was a maze of court- 
yards and arenas surrounded by ver- 
tical walls carved in many curious 
forms. In one of these courts were 
discovered stone balls six and seven 
inches in diameter assembled to- 
gether as if they were to be used on 
a tenpin alley. Passageways con- 
nected these various courts... There 





1 


were also openings, windows and 
caves of unknown number. ., 
' “*Penetrating the area for a mile 
and a half; we crawled through one 
of the many passageways and issued: 
into an area almost circular. Its 
walls were broken into a series of 
monuments, windowed cathedrals 
and pinracied obelisks. Within these 
walls we discovered eight natural 
arches of enormous size. Two were 
100 feet wide, and stood close to each 
other, with a pointed nose of rock 
jutting up between them. They 
were named the Spectacles. 
*““Opposite them stood an irregular 
triangular arch 100 feet high and 60 
feet wide, with a smal) peephole to 
the left. This arch was named the 
Jail Entrance. Going further into the 
arena, we came to a second double 
arch. Making an almost perfect cir- 
cle, it measured 200 feet high. On 


its walls were exquisite carvings €&nd 
colorful water marks. As an exam- 
ple of what nature can do in fash- 
foning stone, there is little doubt that 
this double arch is the most wonder- 
ful in existence. 

“On every side as we turned we 
were confronted with natural window 
openings and arches. Many were in 
the process of formation; nature as 
the master sculptor was at work. 

Dr. Oastler promptly notified the 
Federal Government of the results of 
his explorations. Federal field sur- 
veyors were sent to Southeastern 
Utah to make an examination of both 
the Devil's Garden and Castle Win- 
dows. Their reports corroborated 
Dr. Oastler’s descriptions. The prob- 
able outcome is that an executive or- 
der will be issued by the President 
withdrawing the areas from settle- 
ment and retaining them in public 
ownership pending legislation. 


Nature as Sculptor 


Stephen T. Mather, Director of the 
National Park Service, regards the 
discovery of these natural wonders 
as one of high importance., ‘The 
national park system,’’ he says, 
“contains many marvelous prodigies, 
yet none of them exceeds in interest 
the extraordinary specimens of nat- 
ural sculpture and architecture found 
in these two small areas in Utah. 

“‘Man in the carving of stone into 
beautiful designs has the advantage 
of the chisel and the hammer. He is 
able to work with accuracy and 
speed. But nature is without any of 
these facilities. Her only tools are 
the rainfall and the sun’s rays. Many 
thousands of years are necessary for 
her to finish her work. Yet through 
the slow tortuous process of erosion 
she has created out in that Utah 





“desert country great masterpieces.” 
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~GARDINER’S ISLAND TRADITION HOLDS FAST 


Famous Ocean Estate, Granted by 
Charles I, Is to Be Sold, But Title 
Will Remain in Family 





e 


Making a Smoke Signal at the “Fireplace,” Gardiner’s Island. 
Photo From “Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist.” 


NCIENT demesnes that have 
remained in a single family 
continuously for hundreds of 
years are an established part 

of the Old World order. 
World the process of settling a wilder- 
ness induced migrations and prop- 
erty often changed hands. But 
there is one piece of landed prop- 
erty in New York—said'to be the 
only one in America—that has re- 
mained continuously in the posses- 
sion of the family of the. original 
white proprietor since Colonial days. 
This is a rich bit of woodland, plan- 
tation, pasture and sandy beach in 
the sparkling, wind-swept waters off 
Long island. As Gardiner’s Island 
it is known and has been known for 
many a day; Gardiners have pos- 
sessed it for almost 300 years. 

It is now slated for sale, but not 
e@en its sale will take it away from 
the Gardiner line. The owner, Lion 
Gardiner, is negotiating for its trans- 
fer to his uncle, Jonathan Gardiner, 
who will hold it in trust for Win- 
throp) Gardiner Jr., a nephew of the 
present proprietor, who reserves for 
himself a life interest in the prop- 
erty. Thus will be preserved the 
tradition that has stood since 1639, 
when the -first American Gardiner 
settled on the island. 


Now He Just Telephones 


Only a few years ago, if one wished 
to visit Gardiner’s Island, he had to 
signal from “fireplace roqk’’ on the 
easterly end of Long Island, when, 
perchance, some one would come and 
fetch him over in a skiff. Now he 
telephones and goes out by- motor 
launch. As he approaches the peb- 
bly strand, heavily wooded, sandy 
heights arise before him in pictur- 
esque, if somewhat forbidding, array. 
To the west is Shelter Island, with 
its numerous Summer colonies, and 
to the northeast Fisher’s Island, off 
New London, Conn. In a nest of 
rose bushes and box, the manor 
house stands in a garden-like hol- 
low, not far from the landing. 

There are depths in the woodlands 
that have never heard the axe. 
Great oak trees are there that a 
man cannot encircle with both arms 
stretched.. The thickets are alive 
with small game and deer. The 
shore and the little inland ~ponds 
abound with fish. Time was when 
the broad, fertile fields brought 
forth abundant harvests of oats and 
rye. Two thousand loads of hay 
were stored in the barns every Fall. 
Three hundred head of cattle and 
ten times that many sheep grazed 
on the hills, and a hundred hogs 
wallowed in the pens. Spirited horses 
filled sixty-odd stalls. A hundred 


In the New ' 


pressed in the dairy any day in sea- 
son; and from eighty to a hundred 
men were kept busy about the place. 


Much of this activity has heen re- | 


(D. Appleton 4 Co.) 


and twenty pounds of cheese were | 


Henry, Prince of Orange, was pre- 
vailed upon by the representatives of 


| certain lords and gentlemen to under- 


duced in recent years, since lease of | 


the island in 1920 to Clarence H. | 
Mackay as a _ hunting preserve. | 
Twenty-five men, most of them Eng- j 


lish and Scotch, now take care of | 


the pheasant broods against the 
coming of the tenant and his friends 
for their shooting season in the 
Autumn. 

Nearly three centuries ago, Lion 
Gardiner, the first, came to Amer- 
ica. In his youth, the story goes, 
he was a dissenter and a friend of 
Puritans. But, what was more im- 
portant, he was skillful and experi- 
enced as an engineer. The young 
Britisher, having proved himself as 
“master of fortifications” in the 
Low Countries, under Frederick 





the house and the island and rear | 





take the fortification in America of 
“the site of a city and castles and 
palaces, to be rendered suitable for 
reception of men of quality.” 


Famed as Indian Fighter 


With a company of 300 he laid out 
(1639) the .colony of Saybrook, in 
Connecticut. Presently he acquired 
fame as an Indian fighter. The 
nearest neighbors of the little groups 
of settlers at the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River were the Pequots— 
who could put 700 warriors in the 
field at the first step of the war 
dance—and the even stronger Nar- 
ragansetts and Mohegans. Gardi- 
ner’s courage, wisdom and knowl- 
edge of human nature, history says, 
would have sufficed to cope with 
these tribes amicably. But the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Commissioners dis- 


| approved of placating ways. _ War it T 


| was and Lion Gardiner took the 
lead. 

| One day when he fell, shot with 
arrows, the Indians thought they 
; were rid of him. But_only one shaft 
| had petetrated his buff coat. In 
} three days he astonished the enemy 
| by leading a new attack with two 
{‘*great guns’’ as his aid. Through 
; his negotiations the Narragansetts 
| and Mohegans joined fotces with the 
white settlers and carried the war 
into the enemy's country. In the 
| Space of one hour they” practically 
wiped out the fierce’ Pequots at Mys- 
tic Hill. 

Word then went out among the 
Indians that the Narragansetts were 
masters and tribes all along the coast 
yielded to the exaction of tribute. 
The Montauks of Long Island alone 
refused. They sent their sachem 
instead to the White Chief to ask for 
his trade and protection. Lion Gar- 
diner willingly complied and thereaf- 
ter was known as the Indians’ friend. 


He went freely among them in his 
explorations of the eastern end of 
Long Island; and so he happened 
upon a likely looking island off the 
coast. Machannock, the Indians 
called it, “place where a great sick- 
ness had swept away a large number 
of people.” Whether on account of 
this association or altogether for the 
gain of ‘‘one large black dog, one 
gun and ammunition, e rum and 
a few Dutch blankets’’—the tradi- 
tional purchase price—the Indians 
who lived there were prevailed upon 
to part with the island to their white 
friend. Then followed negotiations 
with the agent of the Eari of Stir- 
ling, to whom the Plymouth Com- 
pany, at the request of King Charies 
I, had granted Long Island and ali 
the islands adjacent, in the generous, 
carefree manner of those.days that 
took no account of the rights of 
aborigines. Gardiner agreed to pay 
to the Earl of Stirling and his heirs 
the yearly sum of five pounds, if de- 
manded. This was for a property 
whereon the shooting rights alone 
are now rated at $20,000 a year. 





The Manor House on Gardiner’s Island. 
Photo by Frank M. Chapman. 


A lordship went with the manor 
and the masters of the island lived 
like feudal knights until the Revolu- 
tion changed men’s habits of mind as 
well as their station. The Gardiner of 
that period then declared himself to 
be ‘‘better pleased with the liberty, 
both civil and religious, which he en- 
Joys in common with his countrymen 
and fellow citizens than with any 
empty titles whatever."’ And so the 
“lord of the manor” was dubbed lord 
no more. 

“‘People who are credulous and 
anxious to get rich soon are to this 
year searching for treasure on this 
island that they vainly imagine to 
be still hid here. Receipts, as they 
|are styled, are forged and sold by 
some idle fellow for a small sum."’ 
Such was the comment of the pro- 
prietor of Gardiner's Island in 1798. 


Kidd’s Gift Preserved 


Nor did the influx of treasure pros- 
pectors cease with his time. Those 
who did not bother to dig, enter- 
tained themselves and others, weav- 
ing er legend as they 
roamed over Capfain Kidd's Hollow. 
It is a fact that in this spot, or 
somewhere near it, Captain Kidd did 
bury a lot of loot. Then, fearing his 
act had been observed, the story 
goes, he proceeded boldly with his 
fearsome crew to the master's house 
and announced what he had done. 
If he should return to find the 
treasure gone, he threatened, the 
proprietor or his son would pay for 
the loss with his head; but if he 
should not come back, the owners of 
the island were welcome to what he 
had buried there. 

His crew called lustily for refresh- 
ment, and a roast pig was served. 
This so pleased Captain Kidd that 
he presented to Mrs. Gardiner a 
handsome length of cloth of gold. 
This is still in the hands of the 
family. And, lest his visit should 
have put his host to any loss, Cap- 
tain Kidd dropped a diamond in the 
well bucket as he stopped for a 
drink. Whether it was dropped in 


{ Continued on Page 21) 
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Rhodes Scholars and the Student “on His Own” Find in Its 
Ancient Colleges the Ideal Academic Crown 


By JOHN FANBROOK 
OxFoRD. | 
ASHION and cultural curi-! 
osity, which in ancient times 
impelled young Romans to 
round off their education in 
Athens and Rhodes, are today stir- 
ring many Americans newly out of 
college to rap at the medieval gates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Hundreds 
are taking degrees at the Sorbonne 
or at the smaller French universities 
where distraction from work is not 
so insistent. Still others are putting 
in a year or two at Rome. Not a 
few are to be found in the school at 
Athens, while Vienna and Prague, 
on account of excellence in special 
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too often the progress that only re- 
tards. 

And ft is the receptive sort, those 
who will go back enduringly bur- 
nished with the cosmopolitan man- 
ner, who are increasingly evident in 
Oxford and in Cambridge. These 
men will return ~ enthusiastic, to 
quicken America to somewhat more 
than a sightseer’s interest. On this 
point the twenty-year accomplish- 
ment of returning Rhodes scholars 
has not been conspicuous. Too many, 
sinking into obscure teaching jobs, 
have only become absorbed in domes- 
ticity. Because of the dubious judg- 
ment of the old committees of selec- 





tion, these scholars frequently were 





versities per district of three to ten 
States, will reduce this insularity. 
But so far, on the extremely im- 
portant points of personality, initi- 
ative and distinction of character, 


the majority of American Rhodes! 


scholars in Oxford are helow what 
America can and sheuld seiect from 
her collegiate ranks. Consequently 
the non-Rhodes men are upon the 
whole the more interesting, the more 
representative, the more promising 
group. S 

In Oxford there are three non- 


Rhodes men to every four Rhodes' 
scholars, and the latter soon will be | 


outstripped. No doubt the constant 
publie notice of the Rhodes Tryst has 





An Oxford Church—St. Mary the Virgin. 
Two Drawings by Andrew Affseck, by Courtesy of Kennedy 4 Co. 





br h have claimed 
numbers. 

Before the war an American stud- 
ied in Europe in order to gain pref- 
erence as a pedagogue. Now he goes 
there in order to return home hold- 
ing the world in the palm of his 
hand. The intimate instruction and 
the church services, no less than the 
athletics, ingrain young Americans 
with a beauty of tradition rarely 
conceived of at home. ‘Such an im- 
mersion is bound in time to exert on 
the receptive a healthy check to 


significant 





their American mania for progress—- 


not very sturdy material to begir 
with. Since that day, happily, the 
qualifications have slightly abated, 
for the reason that the committees 
are now chiefly old Rhodes men. 
However, in certain parts of the 
country the view is still held that 
a candidaté who has gone to college 
outside his own State is disloyal to 
that State. 

To a degree the new projected 
scherre of allotting the scholarship; 
to eight districts on the basis (1) 
population, (2) attendance at the 
universities and (3) accredited uni- 





stimulated many of these outsiders 
to come. It is not unlikely that 
Rhodes himself foresaw such a de- 
velop:nent. 

On the other hand, the present 
generation of American undergrad- 
uates, as they near the end of their 
college course, are not satisfied. 
They, resent the over-orzanization of 
college curricula which bow to the 
mactinery of modern business. They 
know that although Oxford imposes 
physical restraint, it allows academic 
freedom, whereas America exacts 
academic restraint and allows the 


less essential physical freedom.. It 
is less irksome to be required to be 
within the college gate by midnight 
than to be required to sit through a 
dozen lectures a week. 

Naturally this new enthusiasm fo: 
an Oxford year, or tgvo years and 
a degree, took its rise in the older 
colleges of the East, which in many 
Ways maintain somewhat closer 
touch with Europe. From years be- 
fore the war, Harvard and Princeton 
have held the lead. At present Yale 
and Dartmouth are third and fourth 
in numbers. 


While these four colleges constitute 
about three-fourths of the non- 
Rhodes men, there are signs that 
migration from the West and South 
is increasing—for example from such 
larger universities as California and 
Virginia, from which geographical 
spread one may gather that Oxford, 
apart from the Rhodes scholarships, 
is beginnipge to attract more than 
local attention. 


Rhodes and Non-Rhodes Men 


Rhodes men and non-Rhodes men 
; must needs employ methods some- 
|} what different in seeking admission 
|to Oxford. The former send in a list 
of seven colleges in order of their 
preference, and if an elected scholar’s 
sponsors are influential, and if his 
academic record is truly distin- 
guished, he is likely to obtain his 
first choice, provided there be at the 
date of application room for him in 
that college. But in any one of these 
conditions a hitch may send a candi- 
date to the bottom of the list—quite 
possibly, as a matter of fact, for his 
own good. For there is by no means 
so great disparity in standards be- 
tween colleges, in this university as 
there is between different univer- 
sities in different parts of America. 
In the case of the non-Rhodes 
students, on the other hand, each 
man makes every effort to get into 
the one college of his choice, just as 
if he were having himself proposed 
for membership in a club. If his 
friends know the head of that col- 
lege, and perhaps one or two of the 
dons, his clection (assuming a satis- 
factory though not necessarily pro- 
digious undergraduate career in 











America) is likely to follow. The 
shortest and surest way, of course, | 
jis to be proposed by a friend who is | 
already an American student in that | 


| Guserd college one wishes to join. | 
|One ounce of known local sponsor- ! 





| WHAT OXFORD GIVES AMERICAN YOUTH 


One of Oxford’s Many Towers. 


ship is worth a pound of foreign 
panegyric. 

With their choice of college thus 
less restricted than that of the 
Rhodes men, who must needs enter 
only that ccllege to which they are 
assigned, these students “on their 
own’’ naturally try to pick one of 
the more* famous foundations. You 
get a very uble tutor in any college; 
you are at liberty to attend lectures 
in any or yl! the colleges; you may 
play on any university athletic team, 
propose yourself for membership in 
any university club, whether. social, 
debating, literary or political; but 
there is no denying that certain col- 
leges maintain a level of students 
upon the whole more interesting and 
more promising than others; that 
they provide superior food, service 
and lodgings; that they keep up a 
more prominent position in univer- 
sity affairs, as well of brawn as of 
brain. 

Non-Rhodes men, discovering this 
status, are therefore best represented 
in Magdalen, Christ Church, Balliol 
and New College. Failing one of 
these, they do very well to make one 
of the second group: Oriel, Queen's, 
Trinity, University. Thereafter the 
choice does not importantly. matter. 
An amusing commentary on not a 
few of the Americans in the less 
known colleges is that in pioneer 
fashion they simply sailed over to 
Oxford without making a word of in- 
quiry in advance, presented their 
A. B. degrees, and asked to be ad- 
mitted. The University usually man- 
ages to find room for them in one 
college or another not overloaded 
with applications. i 

Other students, not finding under- 
graduate life in America to their lik- 
ing, have left, usually at the end of 
their sophomore year, come over and 
tutored with Theodosius, the Widow 
Nolen of Oxford, and so, without any 
academic degree, have entered the 
university by taking examinations. 
Once enrolled, they may stay as 
many terms as they desire and may 
come up for their degree at the end 
of any term. Oxford does not urge 
“saving time.’’ 

Established only a few years since, 
the new course called ‘English 
schools,’’ though it attracts many 
Americans because of its popularity 
in colleges in the United States, has 
still to win a conspicuous group of 
British students, who rather stick to 
the classics because they feel that 


( Continued on Page 16 » 
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THE FIRST LADY OF FEZ IS AN AMERICAN’ 


Mme. de Chambrun, Sister of Nicholas Longworth, Does'| 


By ROSEMARY DRACHMAN 

S Nicholas Longworth begins 

his career as Speaker of the 

House in Washington, his 

sister is officiating as ‘‘First 

Lady” in the holiest Mohammedan 

city, next” to Mecca—Fez, Morocco. 

She is the wife of General de Cham- 

brun, the Governor commanding the 

region of Fez, and her official duties, 

though of a different kind, are as 

arduous as those of many a hostess 
at the American capital. 

I first met the former Clara Long- 
worth at a journalistic dinner given 
in ‘her Moorish home, Dar Tazi. Dur- 
ing the time before dinner, as the 
turbaned Arab glided back and 
forth with cocktails, and newspaper 
men from America, England, France 
and Italy were talking with the Gen- 
eral and his officers about the latest 
developments in the Riff, I left the 
group discussing war to join Mme. 
de Chambrun by the fountain. i 

She is a rosy-cheeked, friendly 
woman with rather flyaway, laugh- 
ing hair and eyes and mouth. 

“‘T suppose," she bantered, ‘‘you 
want to know all about Nick?’’ 

‘“‘No, I want to know all about 
you. What are your duties as ‘First 
Lady’? It’s interesting to think of 
an American woman presiding in 
Morocco."’ . 

Catching the word ‘American,"’ 
yeneral de Chambrun came over to 
us. 
**Mademoiselle,”’ he said in his 
eareful and delightfully accented 
English, ‘‘you are interested becausa, 
my wife is American. But I, too, 
am American."” He paused to en- 
joy my bewilderment. This débonair, 
white-haired man—so unmistakably 
French—an American? 

‘‘Madame est servie,"’ the voice of 
the Arab servant interrupted. As 
we went through the garden to the 
dining room, Madame explained that 
her husband is a great-great-grand- 
son of Lafayette, and so comes un- 
der the act of Congress giving Amer- 
ican citizenship to Lafayette’s de- 
scendants. 

That. evening one was permitted 
to observe one of the duties of the 
“First Lady of Fez.’’ As the hostess 
to Dar Tazi’s guests she directed 
the conversation in French and Eng- 
lish, helping the General translate 
jokes into both languages, ever 
ready with sally or retort as the 
gayety mounted higher and higher. 


An International Romance 
b t si Mme. 





Upon a 
de Chambrun told how she met the 
General in Paris, how they fell in 
love immediately, of the eighteen 
months when he was thought to be 
lost in the Sahara, of their marriage 
in Cincinnati, of the time he was 
Military Attaché in Washington, of 
her studies at the Sorbonne, where 
she got her doctorate, and finally 
something of her life in Fez. 

Moorish gardens are such delicious 
shocks. No doubt it is the contrast 
between them and the streets out- 
side. One minute heat and dust, a 
jostling crowd of donkeys, camels, 
Moors and beggars; the next (Abra- 
cadabra!) only coolness and green- 
ness, little bubbling fountains, the 
fragrance of mint and jasmines, pea- 
cocks spreading their iridescent tails. 

The ‘‘First Lady’s’’ reception room 
in Dar Tazi is furnished almost en- 
tirely in Moroccan style. A beauti- 
fully carved rose and gold painted 
ceiling, blue tiled wainscoting, soft 
woolly rugs of camel’s hair, low 
couches and great leather pillows, 
gleaming brass trays and incense 
burners, ostrich egg lamps cunning- 
ly placed in wrought-iron frames. 

Madame appears a little out of 
place in this Arabian Nights’ set- 
ting. She is so simple, so alert, so 
American among those furnishings 
that seem to be meant for tinkling 
suitanas or for languorous harem 
beauties.. One could see that she 
fosters native art; and in response 
to a question Mme. Chambrun said: 

**Yes, I'm very much interested in 
keeping up the standards of artistic 
production in Fez. The people here 
do such beautiful work—wood carv- 
ing. embroidering, leather tooling. 
Tt would be a shame to bring in the 





mass production of modern industry. 


‘Her Bit in France’s War With the Riffian'Tribesmen _ 


Through the French Service des 
Beaux-Arts native industry is en- 
couraged in every way. There is a 
large native school at Meknes that 
teaches girls how to weave rugs.”’ 
A duty somewhat more perilous 
than that of sponsoring native art, 
she went on to say, took the form 
of recent distribution of cigarettes 
among .the dissident. tribes to the 
north. The French military system 


classifies tribes in three ways—as/ held a great many wounded men.) be extremelv trying to the digestion. 
friendly. as dissident or neutral and | She moved from bed to bed, greeting | 


as hostile. 


from dissident to hostile. The Gen- 
eral wished to reconnoitre among 
some of the still neutral tribes, but 
did not want them to suspect his 
motives. So the ‘‘First Lady,’’ laden 
with cigarettes as gifts, went along 
to give the expedition the appearance 
of a pleasure trip. 

“Of course,"’ said Madame, ‘‘you 
never know at what moment a neu- 
tral tribe is going to become hostile, 
and there is the danger, too, that 
while the tribes you are with are 
neutral, some of those behind you 
may go over to Abd-el-Krim and you 
are likely to be cut off."’ 

“‘And cut up, too?” 

**Perhaps,”” she admitted, ‘‘but we 
should .hope a ransom instead.’’ 

As the worker was leaving that 
afternoon she noticed on the porch 


baskets filled with candy and cig- 
arettes. i 

**I am President of the Red Cross,’’ 
| Mme. de Chamibrun explained, ‘‘and 
the sweaters are for the children of 
French native troops. The cigarettes 
and candy are for the military hos- 


me?’’ 
The Hospital Auvert at that time 





When the rebel chief of | each patient in the low, cheery voice; expected to consume at least two 
the Riff, Abd-el-Krim, was driving | that retains its American accent. One| pigeons stuffed with almonds, one 
south last Spring friendly tribes were | bov had just had his leg amputated, ! whole chicken, meat balls and egEs, 
rapidly changing to dissiient, and! and when the ‘First Lady’’ placed’ six square inches of almond paste, a 





Marie de Chambrun, a Photograph Taken When She Was Honored With a Doctor’s | 
Degree by the University of Sofbonne, Paris. 


Photo by Bachrach. 


candy and cigarettes on his pillow 
with a few words of comfort he 
grinned up at her with undaunted 
blue eyes. 

“I've still got one leg left, and 
shall soon be hopping all over the 
place,”’ he said. 


Errand of Mercy Ends 


One boy had lost his arm. An- 
other was blind. He sat up, his 
sightless eyes staring straight ahead, 
his groping fingers trying to ‘‘see’’ 


the hospital ¢ d hur- 
ried home to dress for a Moorish 
dinner. 

Entertaining in her own home, 
with perfectly trained native ser- 
vants, is one of ‘the ‘‘First Lady'’s"’ 








a pile of little sweaters and several | most enjoyable and least burdensome 


| strenuous. 
| six-inch-high table, which is trying 


pital. Would you like to go with! tightly together, to prevent the gravy 


duties. .Being entertained is more 
In.the first place, at 
| Moorish dinners she takes a position 
| cross-legged on the floor before a 


to Western joints and muscles. She 
eats with her hand, fingers pressed 


| dripping through, and is supposed to 
| consume a quantity of food that must 


Each guest in a Moorish home is 
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quarter of a watermelon, three | 
glasses of mint tea, several handfuls 
of quince cooked with ochre and in- 
numerable pickled carrots, stuffed 
olives and sugared cucumbers. 

At the end of the meal there are 
no dainty fingerbowls. Instead, a 
great brass bowi full of water and a 
cake of soap put in an appearance. 
One scrubs diligently and afterward 
uses a voluminous towel held out 
by a servant. Arabs do not stop, 
however, with that. They take 
mouthfuls of soapy water, throw 
back their heads and gargle. 

“They think we're uncivilized be- 
cause we don’t!’’ Madame whispered 
to me, “and impolite, too, because 
we don't hiccough."’ 

“*Hiccough?’’ 


“Watch and see.”’ 








It was true. One after another 
the Moorish guests drew in their 
chins and gave forth the queerest 
noises. Even one or two of the 
French guests attempted it. Ma- 
dame did not try, but as the little 
slave girls swept up the bones and 
the guests sat back on silk mat- 
tresses, she explained that just as in 
America one says on leaving: “‘Such 
a lovely party—so nice of you ta 
have asked me,” the Moor gives a 
hiccough, which means that he has 
been well fed. 

Moorish women never appéar at 
these dinners, but remain upstairs, 
and each dish as the guests below 
finish with it. is carried up to them. 

From visions of their eating “left- 
overs’’ and from what one sees of 
them on the streets. veiled and 
sheeted like hallowe’en ghosts, one 
may be little prepared for the splen- 
dor that greets the visitor’s eye in 
the upper courts. Flaring skirts of 
purple, pink and lavender; gold em- 
broidered belts; green, yellow and 
scariet vests; brilliant scarfs wound 
around black hair; red and black 
paint on unveiled faces: henna on 
hands and feet—even little dots on 
each toe nail. Arabian women al- 
ways dress that way at home. 

The host, who spoke’ French, pre- 
sented his. wife, a lovely creature 
with soft brown eyes and creamy 
skin, who giggled and said something 
in Arabic. There were several sis- 
ters and aunts. The wife asked if 
I was married, and when a nega- 
tive answer was given she wanted 
to know why. In America, her guest 
explained, husbands weren't selected, 
but. just happened. 

The wife looked scandalized and 
Madame iaughed. “You'l never 
make her respect American effi- 
ciency now—since we kave anything 
as important as marriage to 
chance!"’ 


Swift Divorces in Morocco 


In Morocco, it seems, all.a hushand 
has to do if he is dissatisfied with 
his wife is to appear before the 
Pasha, the Governor of his district, 
and repeat three times that he and 
his wife are not happy together and 
that he puts her aside. The woman 
has no say in the matter whatso- 
ever but must pack up her belong- 
ings and go back to her parents. 

The French protectorate has ame- 
liorated this situation by compelling 
a husband to support his divorced 
wife during the time that she can- 
not remarry and also.to make spe- 
cial provision for her children, if she 
has any. 

The Pasha of Fez, who is directly 
in charge of the native population, 
is a great friend of Mme de Cham- 
brun, and although she does not ad- 
vise him, she often goes to his court 
to hear him deliver justice. 

““Court’’ is a dignified name for © 
the little bare room where he sits 
cross-legged in front of an open door 
to which prisoners and civilians come 
to plead their cases. Many of the 
cases are about the doweries of di- 
vorced wives. Possessions get so 
mixed up that there is often a wran- 
gle when the wife prepares to take 
her things home. 

Among the greatest - blessings 
French occupation has brought to 
Morocco are modern medicine and 
hygiene. Mme. de Chambrun helps, 
there, too, through her work as 
President of the Red Cross. 

Our final stroll was like a recapitu- 
lation. We walked on the beautiful 
road leading from the old town to 
the new. The new town itself, two 
miles distant, well laid out, white, 
and shining, showed what the 
French can do in the way of modern 
building when they- have a fresh 
start, when not encumbered with 
Louis XIV palaces and Napoleonic 
plumbing. We passed by the mu- 
seums, the hospitals and the dispen- 
saries. We even saw the Pasha on 
his great white mule. Perhaps that 


morning in court he would explain 
to some husband the Freneh rule 
about providing for his divorced wife. 
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NEW MODES IN DECORATIONS 


FOR HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Wicker Furniture Becomes More Artistic. — Stone Orna- 
ments for the Flower Beds—The Sundial Returns 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY | 
HE curiosity with which we’ 
greeted the new forms of fur- | 
niture that French designers | 
have been making recently | 

has somewhat overshadowed the in- 

teresting fact that in reed and willow | 
furniture of today there are lines} 
and forms unknown in any former | 
period of furniture design. 

Efforts of native workmen of the 


Urns From an Italian Villa of 


American Garden. 


Far East to adapt rattan to the 
making of Occidental furniture pro- 
duced many years ago the several 
varieties of chairs and tables of 
which the hour-glass type is a 
well-known example. This style of 
construction for the support of a 
table or chair was the logical form 
‘for rattan or willow to assume in 
the hands of a craftsman used to 
‘following the technique of basket- 
weaving. 


No Exact Imitation 


Out of the traditional method of 
handling rattan and other forms of 
wicker furniture have developed in 
recent years chairs and tables de- 
signed more like wooden furniture. 
Howéver—and this is the interesting 
part—an exact imitation of the forms 
used in wood construction would not, 
because of the difference in material, 
be good workmanship. So we find in 
the 4etter class of these evolved 
products styles that are strikingly 
original. Today when you buy a 
wicker chair for the veranda or a 
settee for the sunroom, you may ob- 
tain a design for which there has 
been little precedent. 

Two other factors ‘help to make 
wicker furniture unusual. One is the 
almost universal trend in home fur- 
-nishings toward the use of brilliant 
color. The other is the demand for 
forms of furniture that contribute 
much more frankly to the comfort 
of the users than did furniture of 
the past. In the days of Sheraton 
and Adam, men and women did not 
unbend as informally as we do today. 








The furniture of those days reflected 


this fact in its design. Today we 
have fewer formal rooms and formal 
moments than had our ancestors. 
The curved line always apparent 
in the better class of reed and of 
willow furniture suggests this mod- 
ern desire for ease and comfort. The 
curved line is characteristic and sets 
this type .apart from the general 
straight lines of wood furniture. -Al- 


4. 





the Renaissance to Grace an 


ways carrying the air of the trop- 
ical. countries where it originated, 
reed and willow peculiarly adapt 
themselves to Summer uses. For 
sunrooms and verandas their light- 
ness and coolness and informality 
make them especially appropriate. 
Their use in other parts of the home 
is growing, too. 

Of the so-called wicker furniture, 
rattan, willow and reed are the three 
most important varieties. Rattan 
furniture is no longer made here, but 





| inches off the floor, 
;erous width and length, with the 
isloping back and wide 





those who have a taste for the 
Orient may buy Chinese rattan fur- 
niture made in the traditional forms 
for American use. 


Willow furniture may be obtained | 


in either closely woven style or in 
the much more open ‘‘stick style’’ 
willow. This makes greater use of 
the individual willow sticks and is 
quite distinct in its effect from 
either the closely woven willow or 
the.reed. Furniture made from the 
reed—which is the héart of the bam- 
boo—is the most closely woven type 
of wicker furniture, allowing for a 
more solid effect of form and surface. 

If one’s taste leans toward the 
simple and sedate, a settee in which 
the designer had used long graceful 
lines and simple curves—as modern 
as the streamlines of a finely de- 
signed automobile—may have its ap- 
peal. In other patterns the pointed 
Gothic arch form is used for chair 
back, table or chaise-longue. Or 


one may choose a design in which | 


line flows into line in a carefully 
planned balance of straight lines and 
curved. Not even a Chippendale 
could produce in the ordinary wood 
furniture such’ play of curving line. 


For Graceful Lounging 


This freer design found in the 
reed and willow furniture aids in 
making many of the pieces delight- 
fully comfortable for the person who 
likes to lounge on a chair or settee 
and, yet preserve the air of being 
graceful. Low and broad seats, 
yielding backs and ample armrests- 
aid‘ in this typical American desire. 
The lounging or boat chair is an 
example. Its seat is only a few 
and its gen- 


armrests, 
give the acme of luxurious cornfort. 
The growing practice of having 
the seats of the chairs low has re- 
sulted in lowering also the height of 
the tables. These forms of reed or 
willow furniture are not overlarge 
and are intended generally for hold- 
ing books, magazines or tea trays. 
Especially light and low ones, known 
as coffee or smoking tables, have re- 
cently been. developed. . 
The color given to wicker today 
is a delight to the eye of any one 
who cares for the brightness that 
vivid-hued furniture brings into in- 
terior decoration. Somehow, because 
these chairs and tables. appear in- 
formal, we are not afraid to use 
color on them. So in this season 
orange and green and yellow in fine 
shades, combined with black, have 
burst forth. Still greater use of bril- 
liant color is predicted.. This is a 
far cry from the wood-browns and 
delicate greens and the natural color 











Sundial Made for the Estate of Howard F. Chappel, 


North Cohasset, Mass. 


of the wicker work which a few 
years ago were usual. 

Upholstered seats and pillows in 
gay cretonnes and plain colors, or 
striped material in contrasting hues. 
add to the gayety of this colorful 
furniture.. You may, if you desire— 
as many do nowadays—have your 
reed or willow furniture designed to 
suit your own ideas of form and 
your own ideas in upholstery. This 
latitude of choice makes it ea$ier for 
the home-maker to achieve that 
sometimes difficult but always nec- 
essary thing, a decorative ensemble 
in the home. 


W i the coming of Spring the 
interest of the home decorator 
today not only extends to 
verania furniture but overflows also 
to the garden. In the increased use 
of garden ornaments in stone ap- 
pears a distinct revival of an im- 
portant phase of old-time garden art. 
This vogue, whether one’s garden 
be the circumscribed space of a city 
backyard or the more ample grounds 
of a suburban home, is due in part 
to the variety and beauty of decora- 
tive accessories now obtainable in 
the traditional stone and terra-cotfa 
ornaments. Carved stone benches 
for tree-shaded nooks, urns of classic 
Rome to arrest the eye at the end 
of a vista, or a small fountain play- 
ing in the sun may now be had to 
suit any place or purse. 
All roads of garden decoration lead 


The Slanting Seat and the Low Height From Floor of This Reed Furniture Have No Precedent. 


if not to Rome at least to Italy. To 
the Italians nature unadorned was 
not enough. Landscape effects of 
beautiful flowers, trees and shrubs 
needed, they felt, the accents of 
human handiwork. The vases, col- 
umns, seats and fountains that one 
may buy today reflect mainly Italian 
landscape gardening art, which has 
been unsurpassed since the days of 
the Renaissance. . 
Garden ornaments should never bi 

so important that they dominate the 
scene. Rather their forte is to ve 
the retiring aids to the whole ef- 
fect. The time of the cast-iron deer 
in the centre of a grass plot, as well 
as of the humbler but just as ob- 
trusive flower-filled boat eternally 
marooned in. some wide space or 
lawn, has happily passed. The mar- 
ble, terra-cotta, or cement replica of 
a beautiful garden vase from sume 
Italian villa now adds its beauty to 
a leaf-shaded turn of a path, and the 
herm that raises its graceful swelling 
pillar with its head of a Pan or 
nymph is half embowered in trees 
and shrubbery. 


New Use for Old Well-Heads 


For elaborate gardens there are the 
imported marble pieces from Italy. 
Some of these decorative accessories 
are very old, and some, though more 
modern, look equally ancient. A 
well-head, cut from a solid block of 
red Verona marble, with iron sup- 
ports for the tackle of the ucket 
rising above it, gives a picturesque 
touch to a not too formal plan. These 
old. well-heads, of which many were 
cut originally from capitals of an- 
cient ruined columns, are battered 
and scarred with age but carry beau- 
tifully sculptured figures of dancing 
nymphs or rollicking cherubs. f 

Then there are the stone vases 
garianded with grapes, the handles 
formed of goat heads and horns, and 
with delicate tracery of leaf decora- 
tion. They hint of the great age of 
Italian landscape art and bring into 
our new world of today a bit of 
garden decoration of the old that 
well merits the care and trouble 
necessary to obtain them. 

Ancient stone seats in semi-circular 
shape, their backs carved in fiat 
relief with garlands and cupids, their 
ends supported by winged lions, 
make another admirable adjunct to 
a formal garden. If you need a 
fountain, here is one in stone of 
ancient patterns showing plump 
cherubs struggling with the classic 
dolphin. Others consist of a simple 
basin supported by a decorated 
pedestal in a wide variety of designe. 





(Continued on Page 19) 
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TWO DISPLAYS OF PENNELL LITHOGRAPHS 


Unusual Importance Attaches to Gallery Exhibitions of Some of His Finest Work, as Few Prints 
Remain in the Hands of Dealers—Little Known Greek Series Takes High Rank 





“Athens—The Little Church. Féte Under the Acropolis.” By Joseph Pennell. 
In the Greek Series on View at the Harlow Galleries. ; 


EPH PENNELL’S represen- 
tative exhibition last Decem- 
ber, celebrating the publication 
of his book, ‘‘The Adventures 

of an Illustrator,’ gave New York 

_ its opportunity to see his work in 
different mediums. He worked in 
almost every medium.and worked al- 
most every minute to the end of his 
varied life. Certainly not in vain or 
devoid of appreciation, since hardly 
a print remains today in the hands 
of a dealer, and any memorial ex- 
hibition of his'art that may and 
should take place in the future 
necessarily will be filled with ex- 
amples lent by collectors and indi- 
vidual owners. Severa) of the larger 
lithographs have been hung in the 
Harlow Gallery and in the Keppel 
Gallery, and these invite special at- 
tention, since they possess al) the 
finer qualities of his work and are, 
of course, the most direct expres- 
sion of his singularly ingratiating 
vision. 

His Lithographic Art 

In his superb book on lithography 
he explains the special quality of 
this médium. He says: ‘The litho- 
graph has the inestimable advantage 
of being absolutely autographic. By 
every other method of multiplication 
known the design must be changed 
entirely before it can yield a print. 
On steel the lines must be en- 
graved; on copper, bitten in; on 
wood, left in relief. But a litho- 
graph is the drawing itself, un- 
changed, actually as the artist made 
it, multiplied by the printing press.”’ 
In an art the first charm of which 
is spontaneity, as the case is with 
nearly all the work of this artist, it 
must be of first importance to get 
the prompt impression undisturbed 
by second thoughts. Therefore it 
will be very well for the public to 
hasten to the galleries to see these 
handsonie lithographs while they are 
still accessible. 
The Panama series has had 4 con- 


siderable publicity owing to the na- 
ture of the subject, but the Greek 
series is very little known. The 
Greek series, however, includes some 
of the most beautiful drawings in the 
whole tremendously long list qf Jo- 
seph Pennell’s accomplishment. He 
gives in the ‘‘Adventures’’ a few 
lively paragraphs to the experience 
in Greece, whither he went from 
Panama in 1913, and _ concludes: 
““They (the Greek drawings) are as 
good as any I ever made, but no one 
has cared for them. I stupidly sup- 
posed every archaeologist and all 
art students and art colleges would 
want them, but‘l found they really 
wanted photographs.’’ The = litho- 
graphs were printed at the Ways, 
after Mr. Pennell’s return to Lon- 
don, and their beauty is due not only 
to the subjects but to the contrast 
between the remnants of a great ar- 
thitecture and the animated sugges- 
tion of ordinary life going on in its 
shadow. It was characteristic of 
their author that he made quite as 
much of the contemporary life as of 
the great architecture. One of his 
subjects has the picturesque title, 
“Athens: The Little Church Féte 
Under the Acropolis.'" An example 
that shows conspicuously “how in- 
terested he was in the quick and 
living scene, dominated as it was by 
the art of the classic past. Any 
traveler in whom the enchantment 
of travel is not quite dead must feel 
in such a picture the inevitable tbrill 
of a place where the present mocks 
gayly at the past. 

In his lithographs, as in his etch- 
ings, the style is fitted to the subject 
@ glove to hand. From the little 
féte under the acropolis to the view 
of New York from Ellis Island is a 
range as great as the distance in 
time and place between the two 
Places might imply. Each has its 
particular character. New York, 
low lying, with aspiring slim build- 


gleaming, fitful sky of cloud and | 
mist. The Athenian citadel, tiptoe | 
on a little hill, sombre trees guard- | 
ing it, the lazy festival beneath 
progressing amid the ruins of past 
glory; the darks rich and tumult- 
uous, the shadows clearly defined, 
a fidshing lift of light where the. 
building stands. \ 
Turn from these to ‘Independence | 
Hall Seen From the Park: Philadel- 
phia.” 
sunlight, an old building caressed by 


among her great-grandchildren. This 
is the tall version of the subject. The 
other version shows a street and 
more of the anatomy of the compo- 
sition. Both are exactly right for 


sessed Quaker City, capturing by a 
kind of magic beyond technical skill 
the temper of place. 
Tke War Series 
Other lithographs variously exhib- 
ited are those from the war series, 
less personal in treatment, most of 


picturesque, some of them curiously 
stiff and fixed in their restraint as 
though the artist were working un- 
der the greatest tension, others a 
combat of beautiful lights dashing 
through mysterious shadow. At the 
Keppel 
Canal series. These were made on 
the Isthmus and brought back to 
Philadelphia to be put on the stone 
and printed. Mr. Pennell was an 
ardent advocate of the use of trans- 
fer paper upon which drawings could 


could not possibly be used. 


it is possible to surmise a special 
sympathy with the responsive oblig- 
ing um that yields effects of the 


purest beauty when an artist is using 
it, and turns to uttermost common- 
Place in the hands of a commercial 





ings dnd towers, silvery under 4 





The reriaissance of 


lithographer. 


A shimmer of young leaves, i 


charming trees like a fine old lady 


the continuing aspect of the self-pos- | 


them more dramatic, some of them . 


Galleries are the Panama | 


paper purchased in London, taken to | 


be made in places where the stone | 


In all the examples now exhibited ‘ 


lithography and the founding of the 
now famous Senefelder Club are de- 
scribed in the Pennell book on 


“Lithography and Lithographers.’’ 
The necessity of letting the artist 
into the printer’s workroom to over- 
see the printing of his work is one of 
the points upon which Mr. Pennell 
bore with all the strength of argu- 
He bore upon 


ment and experience. 


(Es s§ 





‘jt in practice as well. and when he 
joined Jackson, Hartwick and Law- 
son in forming the. small society 
which grew presently into the impor- 
tant Senefelder Club in London the 
members purchased their own press 
and hired a printer, with the idea of 
doing their own work. How far the 
, Pennell lithographs have been direct- 
ed in the printing by their author is 
more or less a matter of conjecture, 
| but the better the result the safer 
| the conjecture that the artist had a 
good deal to do with it. 


{ 
| His High Standard 
| 


Throughout his whole career Mr. 
} Pennell insisted upon this point as a 
| fundamental requirement of satisfac- 
, tory reproduction of a work of art. 
‘ Whether the process was carried on 
; by hand or by machinery, interven- 
tion and oversight on the part of the 
artist—the only person who knew 
_ what effect was in his mind—seemed 
to him so obviously essential that 
| only the most ignorant or willfully 
, blind could ignore it. Long and loud 
j}and bitter were his compkiints 
| against the restrictions that made it 
| impossible for an artist to work in 
} conjunction with a printer or an en- 
; Sraver. None too long or loud or 
| bitter, for only an artist knows the 
; misfortune of havin a work of art 
carried out through subdivided labor. 
_ It was a voice crying in the wilder- 
' ness, but at least it was a voice, and 
now that it is still more than one good 
cause will miss its strong note of ex- 
postulation. Perhaps as an ending 
to this brief note of comment upon 
one of the forms of art in which Mr. 
Pennell did his most expressive work, 
it will answer a definite purpose to 
quote this earnest passage from 
‘Lithography and Lithographers.’’ 
It concerns Whistler, but diverges 
from even this beloved subject to the 
, Special problem of restoring lithog- 
raphy to its proud estate as one of 
the most beautiful and least com- 
Plicated of reproductive medi- 
iums: ‘Whistler mage lithographs 
because he liked to make them. 
But though he did not live to 
see it, he did revive lithography 
in England and America. Though 
he did not live to profit by it, 
he did create a demand for litho- 
graphs among dealers and a love for 
them among collectors and ama- 








“fndependente Hail, From the, Park.” 


|! rom Lithograph by Joseph Pennell. Courtesy of the Keppel Gatiiy 
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teurs. What was more important! 
was that he did awaken artists to the | 
beauty and the simplicity of the art. | 
He proved, despite all difficulties of | 
paper and of transferring, and of | 
people who tried to interfere and 
made themselves ridiculous, that the | 
artist may take, as he did, a tiny 
portfolio out of doors containing a 
few sheets of thin Japanese paper, aj; 
little box of lithograpic chalks—he | 
usually carried his in a silver match } 
box—and bring back a masterpiece. 
Had he known what is known now, 

and the art is only at the threshold | 
and much, as he said, ‘is beyond the 
ken of us beginners,’ he would nos 
gmade more lithographs and made 
them with half the trouble and | 
half the time he spent in getting 
back what was originally in the 
drawing. Had he been able, or rather 
had his printer been able, to pre- 
serve the original ax artists can now, 
following the advice of Senefelder, 
ignored for a hundred years, he 
could have transferred and retrans- 
ferred his drawing until it came right 
on the stone, or he could, with his 
original before him, have corrected 
the. stone. And the original would 
have been in existence today. When 
once, not long ago. these things 
were pointed out to a printer, he said 
he did ngt see that there was any- 
thing in it. But artists can see that 
there is a good deal, and that it 
proves whether the printer does his 
work properly or not. This method 
exposes the printer, and takes con- 
siderably more time and trouble, and 
some people do not care to take time 
and. trouble and to be exposed as 
well.” 


A Trumbull Painting 


“A John Trumbull painting of Dr. 
John Wakefield Francis,  distin- 
guished New York physician of the 
nineteenth century, has been, pre- 
sented to the Presbyterian Hospital 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Jay Chapman 
for its new home in the Medical 
Centre, and is temporarily hanging 
in the nurses’ residence of the 
hospital. 

The portrait is described by John 
Hill Morgan, who has just completed 
a brochure of Trumbull’s American 
paintings, as a good example of the 
painter's later period. 

“The subject, Dr. Francis, was a 
member of the first class of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
was graduated from the medical 
school in 1811, when 22 years old. In 
that connection it will have special in- 
terest for doctors at the Medical Cen- 
tre, now under construction at 168th 
Street and Broadway, because of the 
affiliation there of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. Presbyterian 
Hospital has been the teaching hos- 
pital of the college since 1911: ‘Dr. 
Francis was one of the founders of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
and its first President. 

, Trumbull shows his sitter in the 
full flush of youth or very early 
middle age. The face is handsome 
and animated, with an expression of 
dignified friendliness. The richness 
of the fleshtones is enhanced by the 
warm reddish background. The cos- 
tume involves some kind of 


domi 





Portrait of Dr. John Wakefield Francis. By John Trumbull. 
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give his impression of his sitter 
without even such excusable com- 
promise with facts. In any case his 
portrait of Dr. Francis is a delight- 
ful piece of work and an enviable 
acquisition. 

At the Brooklyn Museum an ex- 
tremely interesting exhibition of for- 
eign picture books for children has 
been placed in the print department. 
Charactéristic illustrations are on 
the wall, but the books in any case 
will be removed for examination 
upon request to the librarian. The 
exhibition will remain on view until 
June 15 and should be visited by 
every one concerned with this en- 
chanting and highly significant 
branch of the illustrators’ art. It 





robe which has been taken rather 
less seriously by the artist than the 
custom is today. The right hand and 
arm are rather feebly drawn. Ob- 
viously attention has been concen- 
trated upon the beautiful head with 

its crown of dark curling hair. : 
There seems to be no printed ac- 
ccunt of Dr. Francis that indicates 
his stature, but Trumbull has placed 
him rather low on the canvas, giv- 
ing the effect of a man of average 
or slightly less than average height. 
This is the more conspicuous that 
two other portraits of men in the 
same room, both by William M. 
Chase, are posed high on the can- 
vas and have therefore the appear- 
ance of tall stature. One is Freder- 
ick Sturges, the other John S. Ken- 
nedy, and in both instances the por- 
trait contradicts the actual propor- 
tions of the sitter as described by 
contemporaries. Many portrait 
painters in the past, as well as many 
of the present time, have used this 
familiar device of letting the sitter’s 
head come nearly to the top of the 
canvas purposely to imply the dig- 
nity of height, but it is pleasant to 
that Tr bull endeavored to 








includes ex les by the best mod- 
ern illustrators of France, Italy, 
Spain, Scandinavia, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia. The larger 
part of the collection came from the 
famous library of Dr. Weiske, lately 
brought to this country from Ger- 
many, the rest of the library ma- 
terial having been purchased by 
Princeton University, while the 
Brooklyn Museum acquired the en- 
tire section of children’s books. The 
group was augmented for the pur- 
poses of this exhibition, which has 
been assembled from the standpoint 
of art in the illustration of juvenile 
books. 

It is interesting to note in the list 
of artists from various countries that 
many of them are well known as 
painters or decorators in what gen- 
erally are considered more important 
fields. Thus in the Russian group 
are illustrations by Boris Gregoriev 
of international fame, as well as 
those by artists practically unknown 
to this country. Among the Scan- 
dinavians are Else Beskow, Aina 
Sternberg-Mas Olle, Eina Nerman, 
and, of course, the redoubtable Cari 
Larsson, whose home and children 
are known round the world. Many 


7 ted to the Presbyterian Hospital by Mr. 





in the Medical Centre. 

of the examples from the Austrian 
group are books illustrated by the 
pupils of Professor Cizek, whose 
work will be recalled from the exhi- 
bition held at the Museum in 1924. 
From Italy the Pinoccio theme is 
treated by several illustrators, while 
from France is shown work by Hen- 
riette Damart, Vimar, André Helle, 
Boutet de Monvel with his illustra- 
tions for ‘‘Filles et Garcons’ by 
Anatole France and the illustrations 
by Edy Legrand for ‘‘Macao et 
Cosmage’’ and ‘Voyages et Glori- 
euses Decouvertes.'" In the Ger- 
man group are Herman Rombach, 
Max Jungnickel, Joseph Mauder and 
Elisabeth Schmitz. 

There will be later opportunity to 
review the collection at some length. 
It has an interest and importance 
that hardly can be neglected in view 
of the fact that it represents an art 
designed for a public at once more 
critical and more impressionable than 
any other. 


Weavings From Morocco 


This month also sees the opening 
at the Brooklyn Museum of a special 
exhibition of Berber and Arab weav- 
ings from Morocco. This collection 
has been assembled by Miss Eliza 
Maria Niblack, with the aid and co- 
operation of the French officials in 
the work of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of Morocco. The collection 
comprises many typical and unique 
examples of the work of the various 
Morcecan tribes and includes wall 
hangings and shawls from the cen- 
tral portion and_from the tribes of 
the Atlas Mountains. There are a 
number of gauze hangings woven 
with metal threads and with silk 
which has not been degummed, bril- 
liantly colored brocaded belts and 
several examples of tie-dyed belts 
made by the Jebala tribe in the Riff. 
There are numerous examples of cos- 
tumes, including burnooses made by 
the Shieueh tribes and haiks from 


and Mre. John Jay Chapman for Its New Home 


the central tribes in the neighborhood 
of Fez. Contemporary weavings are 


‘ 


An illustrated catalogue with bio- 
{graphical material is to be printed. 
and this may be an important fea- 
ture of the exhibition if it is under- 
‘taken with the cooperation of the 
scholarly writers who recently have 
‘concerned themselves with early 
American art. 

The exhibition will open to the 
public on the 13th of next month 
and admission to it willbe free at all 
times. Those in charge ‘‘earnestly 
solicit’’ information about -works of 
art appropriate for the exhibition and 
which their owners may be willing 
to joan throughout the period the 
show is open. ‘‘All expense of ship- 
Ping and transportation,’ they y. 
“and also all insurance whefie. 
quested, will be borne by the man- 
agement of the academy, so that in- 
stitutions and individuals who lend 
works of art for the exhibition may 
feel that they are completely insured 
against all risks from the time the 
work leaves for the exhibition until 
it is finally returned."’ 

Design in History 

Garnet Warren working in collab- 
oration with Horace HK. Cheney has 
published a richly illustrated book 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) containing 
a@ vast amopnt of information under 
the general title ““‘The Romance of 
Design."" The book, the publishers’ 
note explains, grew out of the pains- 
taking research work of the Cheney 
brothers and was designed primarily 
for the use of decorators and makers 
of fine furniture, but the contents 
are of value and interest to the gen- 
eral reader. It marches with a light 
and steady tread from prehistoric 
decoration to that of the twentieth 
century. It labors no period and 
dwells somewhat upon personalities, 
often throwing light upon the char- 
acteristics of a period of art by a 
paragraph describing a personal habit 
or aspect. Thus Victoria enters the 
pages given to modern England with 
her ‘“‘intense sense of her own per- 
sonality and a desire to keep things 
about as they were."" We see her 
saving her dresses, furs, mantles. 
parasols, muffs, bonnets, all ‘‘ar- 
ranged in chronological order, dated 
and complete’’ and the England 
against which William Morris. re- 
volted becomes oddly vivid. 

Single sentences fasten the prin- 
cipal feature of a prevailing style 
securely in the memory; thus, of the 
prevalence of stripes in design dur- 
ing the days of Mme. du Barry, 
Mercier, says: ‘‘Everybody in the 
King’s Cabinet looks like a zebra,” 
and recalling this one does not for- 





also shown, as well as a reproduction 
of an old hanging made 


in the | get the echo of it in the textiles used 


weaving school of Rabat under the | by Hepplewhite. 





auspices of the French, together with 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





examples of leather work and jew- $1.00 


elry, both Berber and Arab. The 
exhibition is shown in the galleries | 3 
of the Department of Decorative 
Art on the second floor of the Mu- 
seum’s new wing. 
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casion. As the announcement points salieuen Peconic: be 


out, the academy is practically of the 
same age as the United States Gov- 
ernment itself, and it is expected 
that over five hundred portraits of 
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persons directly connected with the 
life of the nation will be shown. The 
colléction will form not only an il- 
lustrated history of the century and 
a half of American independence but 
also must show in a degree the de- 
velopment of the fine art of por- 
traiture during that period. 
According to the preliminary an- 
nouncement, works to be eligible for 
the exhibition must represent per- 
sons who had some part in the his- 
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tory of the City of Philadelphia, the 
State of Pennsylvania or the United 
States at large, or the work must 
have been done by an artist of abil- 
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ity, important in the history of 
American art. The final clause 
leaves a very wide open door for the 
admission of works having nothing 
to do with the historical! signff#gance 
of the occasion, but there is very 
little doubt that out of the fine old 
homes still existing in the city and 
from other patriotically hoarded 
treasures enough will come to fill 
the walls of the academy to over- 
flowing without introducing incon- 
gruous material. 
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Tacitus and Aristotle will be of more 
help when they come to shoulder 
| their task of upholding the empire. 

Americans, less taken with interna- 

tional politics and looking forward to 

a career in journalism, authorship 

or lecturing, as numbers of the non- 

Rhodes men are, see in the ‘‘English 
; schools’’ a well-rounded background 
| for their life work. 

After two years of study there are 
nine examinations: Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle English, history of the Eng- 
lish language, the age of Chaucer, 
| the age of Shakespeare, Shakespeare 
| and Milton, the seventeenth, the 
| eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. On authors in the last six 
(purely literary) requirements, the 
‘ student will have written in the 

course of his six terms forty-two es- 

says, one of which he has read and 
discussed for an hour with his tutor 
at each weekly meeting. Nothing 
that Oxford can’ give a man is s0 
developing, so creative of indepen- 
| dence as are these weekly exercises 
in composition and criticism, talked 
over intimately, attacked and defend- 
ed, in company with’ a physically 
torpid but mentally alert scholar who 
marshais his monosyllables and lets 
drive at his pupil magnificently well. 


Students Must Read 


| “And don’t go to lectures,”’ says 
‘he, “if they bore you. In any case, 
| don’t come to any lectures that I 
give. I shouldn't go to them myself 
- if I didn’t have to deliver them.”’ 

You are expected to read, and by 
that means you sink or swim. If 
you would like guidance in certain of 
your reading, some of the lectures 
may supplement what your tutor 
himself points out, nothing more. 
And the crowning glory of the whole 
scheme is that your examiners, at- 
the finish, are not men who have 
had anything to do with teaching 
you. ‘ 

Controversy is the life of Oxford. 
When you know him, the reticent 
-Englishman has loquacity no end. 
Slowly the Americans, too, acquire 
disputatious ease, too often atrophied 
at home. Toward this end of mak- 
ing good talk and talk good the 
celebrated Oxford Debating Union, 
now open to all, with its weekly 
meétings often running to- nearly 
four hours of wrangling enthusiasm, 
is the perfect agent. Not the least 
merry part of every meeting is the 
sober badinage and swift repartee 
with which many try to heckle the 
sedate officers (President, Librarian, 
Treasurer and Secretary) before the 
speeches begin. 

“Sir,”” asks an honorable member, 
*‘is it a fact that last Saturday night 
between half-past eleven and five 
minutes to twelve there were no flies 
on the Honorabje President?’ 

**Sir,’’ replies the H. P., ‘‘it is 
true that numerous ruffians parted 
his gown asunder and threw nuts on 
his raiment."’ 

The Librarian reads the list of 
books newly placed on the club 
shelves, among them “A Story of 
the East,’’ and an honorable mem- 
ber asks the nature of this work. 

“Sir,"" answers the Librarian; “I 
believe it is a tale of love, liquor and 
elephants.”’ 

“*T- object, sir,’’ says another mem- 
ber, ‘‘to the inclusion of this book 
by the noble and learned Earl of 
Oxford, for. only. occasionally, and 
quite accidentally, did he lapse into 
honesty."’ 

In talk the English love above 
everything else to jab and parry with 
repartee. It whets their minds. 

The non-Rhodes American, especi- 
ally if he be in “the House” (Christ 
Church), in Magdalen, or in New 
College, and if he can afford it, fre- 
quently prefers to hunt and to 
steeplechase rather than to take. part 
‘in the usual college athletics such 
as soccer, rowing,-track, rugger foot- 
ball or grass hockey. Bicester Hounds 
or the Warwickshire Hunt or the 
Whaddon Chase provide more thrill 
and “gayety, while the intercollege 
steeplechase ‘grinds,’ with .their 
barking bookmakers, bright-colored 
togs and blare of horns, strike into 

















| OXFORD AND THE AMERICAN 


the very core of 
Jife. 
As for hunting, foxes are as plentiful 


English country 


as woodchucks in America, and quite | 


as much a pest to farmers, who are 
only too happy to have these chicken- 
snatchers kept down. But in Oxford 
athletics the prominence of Ameri- 
cans is an old story, particularly in 
rowing and track. In a track meet 
the other day an American in Balliol 
took five firsts—the hundred, the 
pole, the shot and the broad and 
high jumps. I overheard the com- 
ment of two English students. 

*“*How on earth do they do it, I 
wonder.”’ . 

“‘My dear fellow,’’ answered his 
friend, ‘‘it is quite definitely a casé 
of athletic complex, d’you see?’’ 

What most American students find 
extremely discomfiting in Oxford is 
the apparent reluctance of the Eng- 
lish students to making acquaintance 
with them. Friendship would seem 
to be as foreign to the Britisher as 
bells on his toes; intimacy no less 
remote than angel’s wings. It re- 
quires long patience and a deep sense 
of adaptiveness for an American to 
reconcile himself to what he thinks 
is studied aloofness. 

True, Harvard and Yale men are 
not so sensitive as the others. A 
Yale man has twelve friends and 
speaks to fourteen; a Harvard man 
has four friends and speaks to none 
of them. Either comes to Oxford and 
is willing to wait, for he knows that 
in time the Oxford man will come 
to him. But in general American 
students who have been nsed to say- 
ing ‘‘Hello!’’ forty times whenever 
they have crossed their home cam- 
pus, try to be equally genial in Ox- 
ford quads—and fail. They may 
have bet an Oxonian and talked with 
him for two hours very pleasantly, 
but that is by no means surety that 
this English student will speak when 
next seen in the street. He requires 
really about two hundred hours’ 
neighborliness, and the best way isto 
let him come and get it. He will. 


Doing as the Romans Do 


M. Emile Legouis, the noted Pro- 
fessor of English in the Sorbonne, 
lecturing at Oxford last Fall, spoke 
of the ‘‘spontaneous afd fearless so- 
ciability of .the Americans.” The 
difference is a matter of national arid 
racial contrast, and. there-is no saner+ 
policy than the old saw about doing 
as the Romans do. You are not ex- 
pected to shake hands when you 
meet, and often you are not even in- 
troduced when you enter a room, 
though you may actually be coming 
to play bridge. That is simply the 
way things are done. 

Assuredly this manner is not re- 
sentment against Americans as such, 
for, as in America, Englishmen are 
not always congenial with their own. 
In a certain lodging, or ‘‘digs,” there 
are five students: a Harvard man, 
a Yale man, two men from Rugby 
and one man from Winchester. For 
@ month the Americans were not 
spoken to. Then one of the Rugby 
chaps ‘‘came across.” Two weeks 
later the Winchester man capitulated. 
The other not only continued to dis- 
regard the Americans, but ignored 
his own countrymen. Yet he is mere- 
ty expressing British independence. 


A PINE TREE JUNK 
YOTO, the ancient Western cap- 
ital of Japan, is a city of tem- 
ples, set in the hollows of -the 
his. The Shogun Iyemitsu in 1397 
built a gorgeous red lacquer and 
gilt temple in a setting of lakes and 
wooded hillsides. On the shore of 
a little lake stands the Golden Pavil- 
ion, Kinkakuji, its gilded roofs mir- 
rored in clear waters. Along the 
shores of the lake grow ancient 
twisted pine trees, and the waters 
are studded with pine-clad islets. A‘ 
flowering plant called ‘‘junsai’’ 
grows in the lake, and hungry carp 
and goldfish patiently wait to be fed. 
In one of the temple compounds 
may be seen a gnaried, fantastic 
pine tree, over 200 years old. The 
tree has been trained in the shape 
of a Japanese junk, with hull, masts, 
sails and rudder complete, and stands 
higher than. the low roofs of a near- 
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sovereign with absolute power, a su- 
perman."’ 

De L&szlé was thinking, perhaps, 
of the changes th&t have swept over 
the courts he knew of old since 
the red destruction of the World 
War, of kings who will never rule 
again, of queens who are in exile. 

“Mussolini? Ah, a’ very bad sit- 
ter. He simply could not seem to 
keep still in the pose. He was al- 
ways impatient, calling out orders 
to his secretaries who kept. coming 
in to him, and getting down from 
his seat and walking all around the 


and a “builder. As 


whom de L4zl6 considered his most 
interesting sitter from the point of! 
view of the artist, 


summoned to the court of the late 


portrait of that monarch. The pres- 
ent ruler was at that date an in- 
fant whom the young artist tossed 
now and then in his arms during 
the intermissions of the royal) 
sittings. 


“King Ferdinand was fascinating, 
France,”’ he said. ‘‘He was, as you 
may recall, the grandson of Louis 
and it was the first court that I 


linary intelligence and great taste, 


ant 


room. An idealist, a strong man | 


There followed an inquiry as to! 


Much has hap-) 
pened since as a youth of 24 he was} 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria to paint the! 


and he ruled a fascinating court full | 
of the verve and atmosphere of! 


Philippe, the last King of France, ' 


ever attended. A man of extraor- | 


| SECRETARY MELLON INSPIRES AN ARTIST 


in Berlin, an amusing incident oc- 
curred illustrative of the kindliness 
of his character. 
famous British colonizer, had come 
to Berlin respecting a railway he 
intended to run through Germap 
East Africa and he obtained an audi. 
ence with the Kaiser. Instead of 
putting on the formal attire required 
by couct usage, Rhodes—a striking- 
looking, sunburned man—strode into 
the audience chamber in a suit of 
old tweeds. The Emperor was 
stunned at the departure from 
etiquette, and the Berlin press was 
anything but kindly in its com- 
ments. 





Hohenlohe’s 


“A day or so later Prince Hohen 
lohe was giving a luncheon for a 
| party of statesmen. We were all 
standing about the hall of the Chan- 
cellor’s palace waiting for our host. 
Suddenly I saw his head appear 
around the corner of a door. -Then 
it vanished and in a few moments 
|} he came in and welcomed us cor- 
dially, including Rhodes, who was 
| one of the guests. I asked Prince 
| ee lohe, in a when we 
were together,’ why he had so 
{strangely peered into the room be- 
fore his entrance. 

‘“**My dear friend,” he said smil- 
ingly, ‘I wanted to know first how 
} Cecil Rhodes was dressed. As his 
host I didn’t want to appear in a 
black coat myself if Rhodes was in 
‘tweeds. But I was delighted to see 
his black coat and tie. It means 
that he shows more respect to the 
Hohenloh than he does to the 


Tact 








Ferdinand was a sharp dip t 
‘“*As for Prince Hohenlohe, Chan- 


sellor of Germany, whom I painted; 


Hohenzollierns,' *’ 
With. his picture of Prince Hohen- 


Cecil Rhodes, the 


lohe, done in 1899; de . LAszilé 
achieved his greatest success in the 
artistic world. The French Salon 
awarded it a gold medal, hors con- 
cours, which tribute meant that the 
artist from that time on need no 
longer enter into competition to ob- 
tain a place in exhibitions. 


“In painting -it is not the objec- 
tive but the subjective values that 
the artist should seek to bring out,”’ 
de LAszl6 summarizes his creed. ‘‘I 
feel that I must put down what the 
man or woman really is. It is my 
task to discover the character of 
the sitter and’ transfer it to the 
canvas. If it does not reflect the 
real inner spirit, the true person, it 
is not a good portrait. The physical 
is-nothing. The personality within, 
which is human and spiritual, is 
everything.’’ Big 

Honors were showered upon him 
at courts where he painted. He is 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
a Knight Commander of the Wasa, 
Sweden; a Knight of Orders of 
Austro-Hungarian [Iron Crown 
Prussian Crown (second class); 
White Falcon of Saxe-Weimar and 
Christ of Portugal; a Grand Officer 
of the Order of the.Grand Crown of 
Italy; a Chevalier of the Order of 
Pope Pius IX, a Commander of. the 
Royal Orders of Isabella la Catolica of 
Spain and Savior of Greece. His art 
medals are innumerable. In 1912 he 
was ennobled by the Emperor of 
Austria with the hereditary title of 
de Lombos. He was naturalized as 
a British subject in 1914. His own 
seM-portrait, done at the request of 
the Italian Government, hangs in 
the famous Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 
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have trade interfered with by a de- 
structive war. 


John Adams, who had numerous 
opportunities to test popular senti- 
ment, said, in later years, that one- 
third of the population of America 
remained Loyalist. 


Conditions in the critical areas were 
not always pleasant. Tories, even 
in Philadelphia, were subjected- to 
mob violence and feeling ran high. In 
polite Philadelphia circles loyalty to 
the King was often a social asset. 

It was Adams’s desire to put 
through an expression of opinion that 
would lead inevitably to a future 
Declaration. His preamble, for this 
reason, is worth giving in full: 

“Whereas his Britannic Majesty, 
in conjunction with the Lords and 
Parliament of’ Great Britain, by a 
late Act of Parliament, excluded the 
inhabitants of these United Colonies 
from the Protection of his Crown; 
and whereas no answet whatever to 
the humble petition of the Colonies 
for redress of grievances and recon- 
ciliation with Great Britain has been, 
or is likely to be, given; but the 
whole force of that kingdom, aided 
by foreign mercenaries, is to be ex- 
erted for the destruction of the good 
people of these Colonies, and where- 
as it appears absolutely irreconcilable 
to reason and good conscience for the 
people of these Colonies now to take 
the oaths and affirmations requi 
for the support of any Government 
under the crown-of Great Britain, 
and it is necessary that the exercise 
of every kind of authority under the 
said Crown should be totally sup- 
Pressed, and all the power of Gov- 
ernment exerted, under the author- 
ity of the people of the Colonies, for 
the preservation of internal peace, 
virtue and good order, as well as for 
the defense of their lives, liberties 
and properties against the hostile in- 
vasions and cruel depredations of 
their enemies’’—then followed the 
resolution of May 10, already quoted. 

Obviously this document was not 
likely to conciliate a peppery mon- 
arch nor to reassure the wavering 
and timid Americans. The Penn- 
sylvania delegates refused to vote at 
all. The Maryland delegates with- 
drew to await instructions - from 
home. But the resolution, preamble 





VIRGINIA REBELS 


and all, pafsed by a sufficient major- 
ity. 

“The Gordian knot,’’ Adams an- 
nounced, ‘‘is cut.’’ 

Five days earlier the Massachu- 
setts Assembly had edged a .step 
nearer independence, though by no 
means as decisively as had Virginia. 
On May 1 the House and Codncil had 
agreed that after June 1 the King’s 
name should be omitted from all 
Tublic documents and all legal pro- 
ceedings. In this the example ‘of 
Rhode Island had been followed. A 
few days later the House proposed a 
resolution-of independence, which the 
Council refused’ to accept. The rea- 
son given was the very practical one 
that the Continehtal Congress ought 
to take the first step. 

On May 10 the House addressed the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, agking 
them whether, if Congress should 
dcclare independence, they ‘“‘would 
solen:nly engage with their lives and 
fortunes to support them in the 
measure.” The responses, as they 
began to come in from the town 
meetings, were affirmative. 

Washington was still trying to 
hammer his army into shape and find 


food, blankets and ammunition. His 
tas was never easy. On May 11 he 


wrote a letter to Congress in which 
the trying nature of his position, as 
well as the qualities he brought to 
it, are strikingly shown. 

He had, he said, ‘“‘quelled a dis- 
agreeable spirit of mutiny and deser- 


Ted !tion which had taken place and 


seemed to be rising to a great de- 
gree’ in a certain regiment. He 
goes cn: 

“*] had the regiment paraded and 
ordered two more at the same time 
under arms, convinced them of their 
error and ill-conduct and obtained a 
promise-for their good behavior in 
fucure.. To such of the men as had 
absconded I gave pardons, on their as- 
surance to return to.duty again. * * * 

“I have found it of importance to 
concede many points in fact without 
seerming to have done it, and thus to 
avoid bringing on a too frequent dis- 
cussion of matters which, in a polit- 
ical view, ought to be kept a little 
behind the curtain and not made too 
muck the subject of disquisition.’’ 

Thus the Virginia farmer went 
serenely and judiciously about his 
tusiness, listening all the time for 
the thunder of hostile guns. 
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INDIAN CAPTIVE’S TALE 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 
wish to see you advance in the cul- 
tivation of the earth, in manufactur- 
ing clothes, and in whatever may 
contribute to feed -and clothe your 
people and make them comfortable 
and happy. In this way your num- 
bers will increase and the hardships 
and wants you now experience, from 
the uncertain pursuit of wild beasts, 
will be exchanged for plentiful living 
produced by less labor from the soil 
you live on. I pray you, brothers, 
to carry for me to your nation as- 
surances of the constant friendship 
and protection of the United States 
to them.”’ 

It may be that translating this into 
Indian was the first public service 
required of Parrish after his appoint- 
ment as sub-agent. 

Another of the papers is a seceipt 
for $6,000 conveyed to the Senecas 
from the Federal Government by 
Jasper Parrish in 1821, interest on 
stock held in trust by the President 
of the United States for the tribe. 
It is signed with the marks of ten 
of the leading men of the tribe, in- 
cluding the fiery Red Jacket, Corn 
Planter and Shongo and other famous 
chiefs, 

A more t hing. d t was 
found among Parrish’s effects by 
his great-; <granddaughter. . This 
is a letter on bi petowed paper, 
dated from the Mohawk village 
Grand River, June 7, 1817, evidently 
dictated by the squaw of the Mo- 
hawk Captain David Hill—Jasper 
Parrish’'s adopted mother. .The 
quaint missive reads as follows: 

“Sir: This woman called your 
Mother, the widow Hester Hill. She 
is very anxious to hear from you, 
and she hopes that you are well and 
always have in her mind concerning 
you that she calls you a son.—and 
allways remembers you—therefore 
she hopes that you will write to her. 
So it.would be satisfaction to her if 
only could hear from you. And she 
is well and harty herself and living 
herself upon the same spot of the 
place where she allways did live and 
her two sons they are living by 
themselves — only ss her youngest 
daughter lives with her mother. 

“And she begs of you if you would 
send her anything you please for to 
remember you—that may be that she 
could never have opportunity to see 





you again, but believe her that she 
+has a feeling for you in her _mind— 
And well wishes you and she hopes 
that you are in. a good state of 
health—and do well—She sends her 
respects to your family and her com. 
pliments "to your friends and rela- 
tions. This is all the old woman 
has got to say. 

“The Hester Hill Genuondeshon.” 

Parrish proved himseif an able citi- 
gen. He was successively Cornet, 
Lieutenant and Captain in the Fifth 
Division of the New York State Mil- 
itia, and a director of the Bank of 
Ontario County. But it is to his 
Indian affiliations that all the ro- 
mance and human interest of his 
life attaches. To the end of his days 
he had a strong affection for the In- 
dians, and they returned it. His po- 
sition and the influence he had with 
them enabled him to render them es- 
sential service. 

All his life he kept open house for 
Indians, who visited him in great 
numbers. After his death they con- 
tinued to come from the Syracuse 
Reservation to visit members of his 
family. They would never accept a 
bed, but camped out on the. kitchen 
floor, and came and went about the 
house as they chose. 

The portrait of Parrish in the 
‘court house at Canandaigua shows 
him to have been a “fine, upstanding 
man.’’ He had clear blue eyes, bril- 
lant complexion, soft curly gray 
hair, a strong, humorous mouth, 
with some acquired look of an. Indian 
in His keen face. He married a 
daughter of General Edward Paine 
and left three sons and three daugh- 
ters. 

The latter were considered beau- 
ties. One of these, the writer’s 
great-grandmother, married Peter 
Townsend and went to live in the 
Townsend house at Southfields. Thus 
it came about, no dot, that some 
of Jasper’s papers found themselves 
so far from home. 

As a final touch to this sketch of 
the life of a man who faithfully, year 
in and year out, used his abilities, 
such as they were, in the service of 
his country and of .his red brothers, 
I should add that records show he 
could swear roundly in English as 
well as in all six Indian languages, 
and had a temper on occasion. He 
died at his home itt Canandaigua in 
1836 in his aprty-niath year. 








MODES IN DECORATIONS 


( Continued from Page 13 ) 


If you cannot have a fountain you 
may at least have a bird bath. This 
popular bit of garden furnishing 
with its pedestal is found in a hun- 
dred decorated forms, from elaborate 
Renaissance motifs to the severe 
beauty of a Grecian column. It may 
be set low on the ground or raised 
on a slender support. Its water 
glints in the sun as the feathered 
citizens of the green world splash. 

Bird baths, together with many 
other forms of traditional garden 
ornamentation, come in a gray ce- 
ment that weathers into a beautiful 
tone of age. Garden ornaments in 
this medium are much cheaper, of 
course, than the stone or marble 
examples from Italy, andone is sur- 
prised by the variety of designs. 

Vases for fiowers and trailing vines 
with which to beautify a terrace 
balustrade or mark the head of a 
garden step, with the wonderful art 
that was once lavished on these gar- 
den accessories preserved in their 
design, may be found. Stone baskets 
full of carved fruits and flowers 
reminiscent of Colonial days in this 
country and of stately Georgian gar- 
dens in England are also attractive, 

4° 

MONG other ornamental objects 
A for gardens is the old-fashioned 
sun dial. As a decorative touch 
among the flowers and foliage of 
even a tiny city plot it has success- 
fully survived the invention of clocks 
and the more recent daylight saving 
law, which has, however, somewhat 
confused its hourly message. Lovers 
of green spaces still hold firm in 
their belief that no garden is com- 


[plete without this silent marker of 


hours. 

You may have a plain dial-plate 
with a sloping rod to throw the shad- 
ow, or if you prefer a designer will 
prepare you a much more elaborate 
sun dial, with imaginative interpreta- 
tions of the original form. For ma- 
terial you may choose bronze, stone 
or cement. Bronze has been a time- 
honored medium for these natural 
timepieces. 

If you have an antiquarian in- 
stinct, nothing will content you but a 
dial with a past. After searching in 


‘| antique shops just the one may per- 


haps be found, discolored and grimy 
but bearing all the earmarks of its 
hundred years or more of age. 
Most of us may be content with 
simply the bronze plates made from 
authentic models of other years. 
Many of these carry mottoes, some 
of them poetic and some quaintly 
sententious. ‘“‘My face marks the 
sunny hours; what can you say of 
yours?’’ is a commendable Puritan 
admonition. “‘I count none but sunny 
hours,"’ is more cheerful. and not so 
pointed in its suggestion. 
Everything depends, however, on 
the proper placing of the sun dial. It 
needs, of course, to be located where 
the sun will play upon it all day 
long. Yet that does not mean that 
it needs to be placed in the middle 
of a lawn. Sometimes a spot near 
a wall or in a clump of shrubbery 
that does not crowd it makes a de- 
sirable setting. Or perhaps a sun- 
dial with its pedestal may be made 
an accent of a vista down a path or 
may partly disclose itseif through a 
tangle of flowers and shrubbery. _ 
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SIBYL RENEWS HER CHALLENGE TO MAN 


( Continued from Page 4) 





goddesses ran through the bronze 

heads and down into the shafts. A 

Pilgrim would stand beside the par- 

ticular divinity to which he had been 

assigned and listen to enigmatic ad- 

vice, perhaps on the very problem 
* imnocently confided to the disguised 
priestess. Fourteen of the ‘‘whisper- 
ing wells’* have been located; but 
according to Virgil, who tells of 100 
**self-opening gates’’ through which 
the sibyl’s voice issued, another 
eighty-six yet remain to he exca- 
_vated. 

Great age was attributed to the 
sibyl. Virgil refers to this current 
telief in the passage where, as they 
journey back to earth from the abode 
of shades, she reveals to Aeneas an 
incident of her youth. In his grati- 
tude for her guidance, the Trojan 
vows to erect’a shrine in her honor, 
even though she be mortal. The siby! 
replies that she is not a goddess, but 
that she once might have been im- 
mortal had she accepted the suit of 
Apollo. The god, she explains, had 
become enamored of her, and offered 
to grant her dearest wish. Taking a 
handful of sand, she asked that the 
years of her life might equal the 
grains she held. 


The Curse of Apollo 


Apollo complied, but she refused to 
return his love. Angered, he turned 
the gift into a curse by decreeing 
that her beauty should fade and her 
body wither with the passing of time. 
Legend held that the sibyl had seen 
seven centuries when Aeneas came 
to Cumae, and that she would see 

* half as many more before her years 
equaled the grains of sand. Her fate, 
she told Aeneas, was to shrink to a 
final dissolution, but that her voice 
would remain and be respected by 
future generations. ; 

The story was evidently evolved in 
the high councils of the cult to deep- 
en the mystery around the prophet- 
ess. The theory of a supernaturally 
prolonged life of one sibyl would 
cover the line of succesion of gifted 
women to the exalted place. It was 
a veil concealing the record of their 
lives; a funereal shroud flung over 
their dead human emotions in the 
blackness of the cave. . 

The ironclad organization of the 
Priesthood becomes quite apparent 
here. Against a prying world the se- 
cret of the personalities behind the 
inscrutable sibylline mask was pre- 

_ served for more than one thou- 
sand years. Sometimes, é 
suggests, reincarnation was offered 
to explain the continuance of the 
oracle. In this there is hint of in- 
tense drama, perhaps of some ex- 
cessive human grief that would not 
be silenced even by the threats of a 
god. It was probably in such an 

cy, when the story of the 
sibyl’s death leaked out, that her 
successor was accounted for by 
rebirth. ’ 

Legend tells of the death of a sibyl 
whose bones were placed in an urn 
in Apollos’ temple. It is said that 
she had come from Eritrea on the 
shored of the Red Sea, and that 
Apollo had granted her immortality 
,om condition that she never again 
should behold the soil of her native 
land. But one day she received from 
Eritrea a letter sealed with clay and, 
beholding in the seal the Eritrean 
earth, she died on the spot. 

‘The Cumaean oracle was only one 
of several similar institutions in va- 
rious parts of the ancient world. The 
strange religion appears to have had 
its origin (no one knows when or 
why) at Marpesaa, in the Troad. lt 
was believed that there lived the 
prophetess who had foretold the fall 
of Troy. She was of a Trojan fam- 
ily whose name was Sibyl. From her 
shrine on Mount Ida radiated the 
oracular cult, and the word ‘‘siby!"’ 
came to mean, in Greek, a person 
announcing the designs of the deity. 

‘She was followed by other prophet- 
esses who called themselves sibyls. 
The Greeks recognized three, ten and 

€ven twelve sibyls at different pe- 
riods. The Hebrews at Alexandria 
invented a Babylonian sibyl, wife of 
‘one of Noah's sons. She was cred- 


as Ovid |- 


ited with foretelling the building of 
the Tower of Babel, Alexander's con- 
quests and the coming of Christ. 

Two facts, according to the Ital- 
fan scholars, established the greater 
popularity and prestige of the! 
Cumaean seer. The restless region | 
of the Campi Fiegrei, or flaming | 
fields, was peculiarly adapted to a) 
mystery religion. In early times 
sulphurous fumes emanated from its 
soil, as they emanate today. Ancients 
believed this to be the chief means 
of obtaining divinations. Near Cu- 
mae is the flat crater of a half- 
extinct volcano, known as the Sol- 
fatara. Towering columns of white 
smoke issue from the ventholes of 
its trembling surface. Ancient ac- 
counts of the Delphic oracle Pythia 
(whom Michelangelo has pictured 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
in the Vatican) describe her as sit- 
ting on a tripod and inhaling vapors 
as they arose from a fissure in the 
soil. The process was supposed to 
hr.ve induced a frenzy, during which 
she pronounced disconnected words. 
These sounds, without sense, formed, 
when collected and interpreted, the 
mystic communication. 

The second and more direct cause 
of this oracle’s fame was her con- 
tact with Rome through the books 
of fate. This came about, says one 
version, when Tarquin the Proud, 
legendary last King of Rome, 
brought the prophecies with him to 
the capital on his way through Cu- 
mae from Asia Minor. 

The oracles were written in Greek 
hexameter verse, and two Greek in- 
terpreters assisted in their reading. 
There is no doubt that the books of 
fate exerted a tremendous influence 
on Roman history. Becoming a sort 
of secret vigilant power, they were 
made the court of last appeal in 
grave crises. 

With the burning of the temple in 
88 B. C., the prophecies were al- 
most completely destroyed. A few 
remnants were patched together and 
@ commission was sent out to -col- 
lect fresh oracles. More than 1,000 
verses were gathered, those from 
the sibyl of Eritrea Deing regarded 
as the most inspired. A half century 
later Augustus ordered a revision of 
the oracles, and many of them were 
burned as spurious, This new edition 
of the books of fate was placed in 
the Temple of Apollo on the Pala- 
tine, where they are known to have 
existed until 363 A.D. 


Sibylline Poetry 


Lactanius, a Latin Father of the 
Church, writing in the third cen- 
tury when the books were still ex- 
tant, says: “All sibyl songs were 
made public and held in use except 
those of the Cumaean, whose books 
are kept secret by the Romans; nor 
do they hold it lawful for them to be 
inspected by any except the fifteen 
men.”’ reg 

This collection forms the basis of 
the sibylline poetry that has reached 
us. Modern scholars find in the 
curious patchwork of ‘‘prophecies’’ 
of past events or of events that 
never took place, room for a more 
thorough-going revision than the 
attempt of the great Emperor 
achieved. 

Augustus himself is said to have 
visited the sibyl when he had his 
villa on the golden shores of Baia. 
There is the story, too, of the sub- 
terranean passage connecting the 
Palace of the Caesars and the sibyl’s 
cave. By means of it eavesdropping 
priestesses could learn all that trans- 
pired at court, so that the sibyl 
might shape her oracles accordingly. 
Scholars find no verification of the 
Augustan episode, nor has archae- 
ology as yet found any trace of the 
subterranean passage. 

It is the Cumaean sibyl of Nero’s 
day that holds our deepest interest. 
Qne may see her ethereal ‘ young 
fece portrayed in Domenichino’s 
canvas in the Villa Borghese of 
Rome. She wears the African turban 
of the diviner, and her siender 
fingers clasp the scroll of fate. But 
her blue eyes seem to follow some 
mortal lover with wistful longing. 

Southern Italian legend, as Pro- 











fessor G. Consoli of the museum 





staff has shown, acclaims her as its 
favorite sibyl; and it is her gentle 
shade, rather than the stern and 
venerable guide of Aeneas, that 
walks with the traveler in archaeol- 
ogy’s footsteps over the Campi 
Flegrei. Her gift of prophecy, runs 
the tradition, was widely celebrated, 
and she was consulted by the most 
renowned figures of that brilliant 
epoch. No less celebrated was her 
rare loveliness, at which even Agrip- 
pina (the mother of Nero and the 
most noted beauty of her time) was 
said to have marveled. ‘ 

But there was human dross in the 
pure gold of thé spirit of this latter 
day sibyl, for the cruel god who al- 
ways demanded his price had not 
succeeded in hollowing out her heart 
when he made her being an instru- 
ment for his voice. She had not 
yet attained to desirelessness, the 
goal of all the mystic paths that 
have, ever since the birth of re- 
ligious aspiration, led away from the 
sweet, wholesome folkway of earth 
to some promised Elysium. 

The siby! of Domenchino’s paint- 
ing (Amalthea by name) loved the 
Latin poet Lucan. Their romance 
takes liberties with history and pro- 
priety, for Lucan, whose genius was 
once rated above Virgil's, is regarded 
as a classic model of conjugal faith- 
fulness. The poems addressed to his 
wife prove his right to the reputa- 
tion. But fact and fable are closely 
welded in these flaming fields, and 
ironically enough Lucan’s chief clain. 
to remembrance in his native land 
(save with the scholars) rests on 
his legendary love. 


Punished by Nero 


History, however, records that 
Lucan's victory over Nero in a 
poetical contest aroused the jealousy 
of the mad Emperor. The poet was 
prohibited from reciting in public 
and the injustice drove him into a 
conspiracy. As a penalty, Nero or- 
dered him to cut his veins and bleed 
to death. 

At this point, says legend, the sibyl 
who had been drawn to Lucan by a 
strong Platonic affection realized that 
she was bound to him with an ir- 
resistible human love. After a long 


‘conflict she finally yielded to her 


heart and determined t< leave Apol- 
lo’s shrine and give up the vestal 
veil Just as Nero’s cruel order was 
being carried out, the Campi Flegrei 
was rent by a violent earth- 
quake. Amalthea, fearing for her 
beloved’s safety, cast his horoscope. 
The word ‘‘death’’ appeared on the 
prophetic leaves. Alarmed, she 
tushed into the forest where Lucan 
ased to come each day to compose 
his songs to her. She met him there 
on his way to her cave. In order to 
take farewell of her he had bound 
his wounds. Before her lips could 
frame the confession of love her 
eyes told him the secret. 

**Now I shall die content,’’ he said 
sadly, ‘‘for you love me. We shall 
wander together for all eternity 
through Elysium.” j 

The sibyl could not account for’ his 
words, nor for his sadness. ‘‘I have 
already given you the devotion of 
my heart,’’ she replied, trembling 
with emotion. ‘‘Now, I would give 
you my life, I break the vestal 


vows. I renounce the deity who has 
enslaved my youth. I am free, and 
I am yours.’’ 


But it was too late. The flow of 
Lucan’s ©lood could no longer be 
stemmed. He removed the wrappings 
from his veins, and the sibyl knew 
the meaning of the oracle. Press- 
ing the dying poet to her breast she 
foreswore the gods of Olympus and 
professed her faith in the Redeemer, 
of whom 8t. Peter once had spoken 
to her. The earth continued its 
convulsion and opened where they 
stood. The lovers, clinging together, 
sank into the yawning chasm. From 
the depths, the words of Lucan 
echoed faintly: ‘‘With your love I 
dream your soul into mine forever."’ 
And answering, Amalthea said: ‘‘In 
your kiss I have found immortality.” 

This was the last time in legend, 
or in history, that the voice of the 
Cumaean siby] issued from the dark- 
hess, 
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bred in them a glowing affection for 
the music which transfigures their 
sumetimes commonplace voices. 

The key to this remarkable rec- 
ord must, of course, be the personal- 
ity of “Fritz’’ Wolle himself. He is| 
small and slight, with bright, spark- 
ling eyes surrounded by a network 
of smiling wrinkles, and with a 
friendly and completely unaffected 
manner. He carries his head for- 
ward so that his arms seem un- 
usually long; and when he leads his 
chorus, his nervous fingers suddenly 
hecome ten batons, as with vibrant, 
ungainly jerks he seems literally to 
pull the sounds from his singers, or 
as with crooked little finger he ex- 
cises, like a surgeon, a leading tone 
from one of the voices. 

Some years ago outsiders—chiefly 
at first from Philadelphia—began to 
find out the Festival in such num- 
bers that the performances were re- 
moved from the Moravian Church to 
the larger Chapel of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. This is an ideal setting for 
the Festival; the wooded campus 
covers with its beeches and ivy- 
grown galls a hillside above the 
town and the river; filtered through 
the leaves, the sunlight so enriches 
the music that one wonders why 
audiences ever tolerate the stuffy 
concert halls of the city. And here 
the Festival remains, though twice 
as many people are now eager to at- 
tend as the chapel will admit. 

Here, again, Dr. Wolle has shown 
a wisdom not of this ages The choir 
stays in Bethiehem. Its manager 
has told me of magnificept offers 
from other cities—special trains, 
chartered boats—if the choir would 
travel a thousand miles. It has sung 
twice in New York, and once in 


Philadelphia in twenty-five years; 
but it: sings in Bethlehem = every 
year, and it says very plainly that 


thither you must gome if you wonld 
hear it. It is there, as I have tried 
to show, that its roots strike deep; 
in New York it is a prize-winning 
exhibit at the show—but its life and 
growth are stopped. 

For it is clear that, while the per- 
sonality of Dr. Wolle has been 


STEEL TOWN’S BACH CHOIR 


| 





largely accountable for the develop- 
ment of the Bach Choir, ap equally | 
important influence has been the | 
community out of which it has, 
sprung. As the leader ages, it will | 
be a serious problem to find a man | 
| to replace him. As the town of! 
Bethlehem becomes more thoroughly | 
modernized, there may be the more | 
serious difficulty of finding a com- | 
munity to take its place. itoaae| 
one sees the tradition that made the | 
Bach Festival possible pressed, as 
one might say, in bands of steel. 

As late as five years ago there 
still greeted the visitor to the Fes- 
tival the friendly sign of the Sun 
Inn, with its inner courtyard and 
balcony, somewhat changed physi- 
cally, I imagine, from the hosteiry 
which the community of Bethlehem 
had established in 1758, but only 
slightly changed in spirit. Now there 
is a bronze tablet on the site, which 
is covered by a block of office build- 
ings; and across the street towers 
the Hotel Bethlehem, 300 rooms and 
baths, tea room with a fountain, 
cafeteria in the basement. 

And of course the war left its pro- 
found effect on Bethlehem: “You 
know,’ my hostess confided to me, 
“since the war the young folks are 
just ashamed to talk the German.” 
Inte the valley, in ever increasing 
numbers, steel has swept other 
groups, with other traditions. I was 
never more astonished than when, 
as I walked around a bend in the 
Lehigh, above’ Slatington, there 
loomed out of the placid Pennsylva- 
nia landscape the turnip steeples of 
a Greek Orthodox Church. 


The Bach festival, during the life 
of Dr. Wolle, may thus be the finest 
flower of a culture which will never 
again bloom so magnificently. But 
it is deeply dramatic to witness the 
clash of the ages. While the auditors 
hear Johann Sebastian's stupendous 
choruses swell through the church 
on the hill next. Friday night, they 
will be able, through the open win- 
dows, to see the flames from the 
blast furnaces in the valley shoot 
skyward volicanicaily as the sweat- 
ing successors of the United Breth- 
ren tend them unceasingly. 
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the diamond 
and the 


the well bucket or not, 
was found on the place 
Gardiners have it yet. 
This incident occurred in the time 
of John. the third proprietor, the 
xame who employed Indians to kill 
whales for him off the south of Mon- 
tauk Point. A descendaht described 
John ‘hearty, active, robust, 
generous and upright, sober at home 
and jovial abroad, and swore some- 
times, but always kept a chaplain on 
the island.” 11 is said that John took 
pains to call on Captain Kfdd soon 
after his sloop San Antonio had 
dropped anchor in Gardiner’s Bay, 


an 


in June, 1699, and that he found 
the freeboeoter civil and well be- 
haved. 


Captain Kidd never returned to 
*Gardiner's Isiand to claim his booty. 
Soon, after he buried it there he was 
arrested and imprisoned In Boston. 
Tn counting on immunity under Bel- 
lomont, he reckoned without the 
pressure that was brought to bear on 
the royal governor. He was sent 
to London and tried there in 1701 
not for piracy but for murder on 
the high seas, and executed. 

The Gardiners, however, failed’ to 
profit by hix use of their land. Bello- 
mont took care to obtain from Kidd's 
papers the list of places where treas- 
ure had heen hidden, and in due 
season the hoard on Gardiner‘'s Is- 
Jand was demanded in the name of 
the King. Bagx of gold and silver 
hares and precious dust, unpolished 
stones and coins, jewels, rings, but- 
tons and lamps were yielded up. all 
ta the value of some $30,000. 

The Revolution brought worse 
times still. By 1783, according to 
the Gardiner historian of 1798, “this 
{sland which did in 1775 rent for 





1,000 pounds was gone to decay."* | 
and the owner had to borrow money } 
to pay back taxes. In 1781 inde- | 
pendence had been acknowledged by | 
Great Britain, but some time before | 
the first fleet of thirteen British ships | 
to arrive there spelled bad luck for | 
the island. When they weighed an- 
chor 1,200 sheep were missing and 
a cargo of hogs and fowls, cheese 
and hay worth several thousands of 
dollars. What was worse, Gardiner’s | 
Island was spotted as a foraging 
field thereafter for timber and horses, 
and the British did not fail to use it. 

Peace brought a quick return of 





in the War of 1812 a fleet of neven | 
hostile warships, several frigates | 
and other vessels put in there upon | 
one occasion to load up with sup- | 
plies. Oxen were even taken from 
the plows. No little disturbance was |E 
created when a party of marauders | 
threatened to set the house on fire. , 
Gardiner sent his family and ser- | 
vantx forthwith to the cellar and 
prepared to defend his own; but! 
about that time the invaders had a 
change of heart and Jeft as suddenly | 
as they had come. : } 

Thus the years passed and the for-' 
tunes of the island varied with the 
times. Gardiners grew up there, 
played their part in life, and died. 
Davids and Johns alternated for a 
century or more, as the island passed 
from father to first-born son for 
eight generations without a break. 
At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
Feary the succession passed to a 
younger brother and from him to a 
yecond younger brother, the tenth 
proprietor, whose son inherited it In 
1882. It was acquired from him by 
his brother, John Lyon Gardiner, 
from whom it passed to his son Lion, 
the present proprietor. 
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North River near Vauxhall.’’ 
officers of the British regular _regi- 
ments and the Colonial Tory con- 
tingents with the British forces gave 
routs and balls and theatrical enter- 
tainments in the little Theatre in 
John Street, the existence of which 
Theatre Alley still recalls. The 
churchyard of burned Trinity—with 
the parts more dangerously ‘adjacent 
to the ruins railed off—was a favored 
promenade in the evening, with the 
theatre orchestra playing and lamps 
fixed to the trees. There fashion 
resorted and there beauty walked on 
the arm of Major André and other 
“dearest enemies."’ 

However, to tell the truth, most 
of the patriots had gone elsewhere— 
with their sisters and their cousins 
and their aunts. And the Tory ladies 
of New York and the other Tory 
ladies collected here under protection 
of the headquarters of the British 
forces in America .were ardently 
loyal to King George. They fitted 
out with their own money a priva- 
teer, The Royal Charlotte, named 
after the Queen, and this ship joined 
the other privateers, which, in six 
months of scouring the high seas 
for prizes, had taken 140 ships, of 
a value of £200,000. The other side 
of the picture was that the houses 
of the patriots were seized and the 
non-conformist churches, where the 
patriots prevailed — Presbyterian, 
Dutch Reformed, Huguenot—were 
abandoned for worship and used as 
prisons and stables, as London's St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was used by Crom- 
well, or for hospitals and storehouses 
and riding schools. 

King's College had already been 
turned into a hospital before the 
British landed. Howe's soldiers loot- 
ed the library, but after things 
settled down under the military oc- 
cupation the students resumed their 
studies in temporary quarters in 
Wall Street. The most of the pa- 
triots in and about New York, be- 
tween September, 1776, when Wash- 
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was as nearly an American city as 
tt is ever likely to be. 


V—The Early 19th Century 


WO HUNDRED years is a very 

respectable age for a city in a 

New World. A stranger arriv- 
ing by the Liverpool Packet in 1826 
—there were twelve swift sailing 
ships in this transatlantic service, 
besides four out of Havre—landed 
from the East River and found him- 
self in a town compactly built most 
of the way up to Fourteenth Street. 

The figure of the population was 
162,000, of which 40,000 had been 
added within five years. Though 
3,000 buildings were under construc- 
tion in the preceding twelvemonth, 
there was not a vacant house to be 
found. On the annual moving day, 
May 1, homeless folk camped in the 
City Hall Park with their goods and 
chattels or were mercifully lodged 
in the adjacent gaol. 

The fine new City Hall, the build- 
ing with which we are all familiar, 
was almost fifteen years old, and 
the park, a four-acre space, was 
**planted with elms, planes, willows 
and catalpas, and the surrounding 
foot-walks encompassed with rows 
of poplars."" About it were still 
grouped many of the citizens’ places 
of amusement and entertainment, 
including the Park Theatre and 
Tammany Hall, which began in 1810 
to be transformed from a mere pub- 
lic house affected by Democratic 
politicians—who called themselves 
Republicans—into the symbol of 
power it has since become. 


Work of the City Planners 


The rectangular city plan for the 
part of the island not already built 
over had been started in 1811. Our 
eleven .long numbered avenues al- 
ready stretched northward—on paper 
—and the four short alphabetical 
ones over to the far east. Actual 
street-making according to the plan 
had made progress north of Four- 
teenth Street _ toward Madison 


was only later to invade and dis- 
figure City Hall Park. 

Pearl Street was the wholesale 
drygoods district. The retail shops 
were in Broadway from the Battery 
to the turn at Tenth Street, where 
Grace Church was to be built later. 
Broadway also had the principal 
hotels, as well as four Episcopal 
churches. 

A visitor of the period «ays of the 
city: Generally there was ‘‘a church 
on almost every corner’’—just as 
later there would be a beer saloon 
on evefy corner and, still later, in 
our own time, a bank. The National 
Academy had just been founded, so 
that art was not utterly overlooked, 
but the glorious policeman or cop 
was not yet invented. Dingy un- 
uniformed constables did duty in the 
day, and at night the watch (also 
in plain clothes) patrolled the 
streets; each watchman bore a lan- 
tern on a pole and called out the 
hours. The watch also took care 
of the street lamps. 

The year. before—1&25—had seen 
@ great celebration, with the citi- 
zens assembled in crowds and “a 
great concourse of shipping’’ in the 
harbor. The canal hoat Seneca 
Chief, with Governor Clinton on 
board, had arrived from Buffalo by 
way of the new canal to the lakes, 
and Clinton had poured a symbolic 
keg of Lake Erie fresh water into 
the salty ocean. 

That was the beginning of New 
York’s transformation into a world 
city. -Within less than fifteen years 
it held a population of 300,000, in 
spite of the conflagration which in 
1885 practically wiped out what the 
fires of the Revolutionary War had 
left of the old Dutch town. Seventeen 
squares, from Hanover and Pear! to 
Wall Street, were blasted one De- 
cember night when the wind war 
high and the cold“was so bitter that 
the Exempt Firemen could make iit- 
tle headway. The flames were final- 
ly stopped only by blowing up the 
houses in their path. 








The panic of 1837 had. aiso inter-; 
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ington withdrew northward, and No- 
vember, 1783, when the American 
‘flag was run up on the fort and a 
| salute of thirteen guns thundered 


vened, which the financiers charged | 
to Andrew Jackson, because he slew | 
the National Bank, instead of to the! 
period of reckless speculation which j 







ages ple 
SmoKers 


Square, and the city planners—one 
of whom was Gouverneur Morris— 
had been roundly abused -for their 
geographical’ leveling tendencies, 
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| as the British, under Sir Guy Carle- 
‘ ton, embarked on their transports 


lin the harbor, were in the prisons 
'and the prison ships—the hulks an- 


chored in Wallabout Bay. On these 
liulks some 12,000 suffered and 


| eventually died. 


‘New York could not quite be it- 
It was busy 
The Mayor was a shadow, 


Newspapers persisted — newspapers 


: Pa gran lr pee had become an essential part of 
wy DOU. 
| BLEWHITEKILLARNEY, were sheets like Rivington’s 
‘ ivory white; AMERICAN York Gazetteer, become Rivington’s 
LEGION, 


they 
New 


American life already—but 


Send to celebrate the Declaration of In- 
$1.95 today, yo site sear dependence. The Prince had apart- 
when planting, ments in Wall Street, which was 


thus still a fashionable resideace 


| street. 


On April 8, 1783, the British Town 
Major proclaimed at the City Hall 


Governor Clinton made their grand 
en‘ry escorted by the Westchester 
Light Horse. The New Yorkers 
lined the streets in their usual man- 


- mer as the procession clattered dowp 


, Queen Street and along Broadway to 
' Cape's Tavern. And.that night Gov- 
ernor Clinton celebrated with a din- 


|ner at Fraunces Tavern. New York 


* 





their magnificent disregard of what 
engineers call ‘‘profile.’’ ‘“These are 
men,"’ it was said, “‘who would have 
cut down the Seven Hills of Rome 
and thrown them into the Tiber or 
the Pomptine Marshes.’’ 


Broadway was acknowledged the 
“most spacious and elegant street.’’ 
It ‘‘could boast -of some superb 
houses of painted brick,’’ marred, 
however, by a lack of uniformity in 
the windows and roofs which ‘‘ex- 
hibited a clumsy plainness.’” So a 
traveler wrote in The New York 
Mirror of Jan. 6, 1827. The streets 
generally were well paved and the 
sidewalks laid with flags. Recently 


Battery to the Washington Farade 
Ground, which had just heeti made 
a public. square. were pleasant rexi- 
dence streets. The memory of them 
lingers today in doorways end 
wrought iron stoop railings still to 
be seen among the tenemen‘s and 


population east of the Bowery living 
in small twe-story wooden and brick 
houses. The shipping was in South 
Street. Wall Street, abandoned by 
fashion, had been taken up by 
finance. There stood the Custom 
House, the banks, the insurance and 
brokers’ offices, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and the Postoffice—which 


had immediately preceded it, an in-' 
dex of which was the fact that a lot)’ 


at William and Wall Streets sold for 
$51,000 and then almost imme- 
diately changed hands again for 
$120,000. 


House of Cards Tumbles 
The failure of several big cotton | 


firms in New Orleans served to top- | 


ple down a house of cards; 168 New 
York firms went broke and there 
was a run on all the banks. The 
rising tide of foreigners—trish .and 
English and Germans — included 
many who were penniless, and the 
prisons were crowded with undi- 
gested aliens. We have always had 


‘“‘walks bordered with shrubbery and 
flowers," at Broadway and; Prince 
Street, and ‘‘theatrical and musical 
entertainments in the _ saloon.’’ 
There were five theatres, with $1 
the top price of a seat, and Castle 
Garden, at the Battery, also enter- 


1,000 of color. There were fifty 
newspapers (including a penny 
papér*calied The Sun), almost a 
dozen magazines, regular street 
cleaners (but not enough) and forty- 
nine fire companies manned by vol- 
unteers who were exempt from jury 
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deep red. New York Loyal Gazette and then] several houses had been built of} our troubles on this narrow island, Spltner’s Cigars 
; Every bush has already the Royal Gazette. white marble. The most fashionable | and the first quarter of our second! Srice which affords fre- 
bloomed: Royalty’s First Visit residence quarter at the moment | century had its full share. ' a oe 
was St. John’s Square, in front of}, Yet this same panic year, 1837, ORDER TO-DAY. 
GUARANTEED One of the events this supple prest| St. John’s Chapel in Varick Street—| found our streets crowded with GET ACQU : 
TO GROW AND tad to record was the first visit the square which the canny corpora.| hackney coaches and stages and _ : ~? or cautions 
BLOOM FOR YOU royalty to our city. In September, | 10, o¢ Trinity Church subsequently | horse cars ‘tinkling along up toward ag einen retenaed af 
or your money back i 1781, ages and whe Letegg Sora (in 1867) sold off to be used for aj Harlem through the intervening you dont receive at least 
Pick regular, conael -Renerer’ Femmes freight station, just as in our own | rural landscape. Fickle fashion was DOUBLE VALUE. 
hechous copeeicummer Henry. second son - ee year “ i2,| Fecollection they allowed the lovely | already creeping up to Washington Fleane mania, Me 
a and until frost comes. Pcemees rig sciastee rian wale pitas old chapel itself to be demolished. Square, but it still resorted in the charges paid us. R 4 
' ACT NOW —only a limited med —_— All along the west side from the | ¢Venings to Niblo’s Garden, with its pepe ns Bn tay Ba 





to Roses, Dehlies, Peren- Est. 1860 Box 35 peace had been made. But it a SE USHES 
nals, Evergrecns, Fruit, = sSOORESTOWN, N. J. a ber that a column | lofts that now disgrace so much that tained, to which Barnum was later at 
; Grape Vines, etc, sent on was not till November a to bring Jenny Lind. Two and three year old, $8.96 per doz.; 
% request. . sini een RNa Teeth; of infantry and artillery in Conti-} W485 gracious a hundred years ago in Chustiien te the of 150 in- $27.00 per 100. Postpaid. Insured de- 
| nental blue and buff with a troop the region just beyond the antiqua- vited to worshi though St. Paul’s pone may 8 Cool Sten. 
2 of dragoons at the head marched] Tian affectations of modern Grven- pine Gtriog ae perc sinh Columbia, Madam Butterfty, Premier, Cre- | 
‘from Harlem to Bowery Lane and} wich Village. ss ine Doe traffic during| Amie Laurie. Bloom from these bushes = | 
i | then down Broadway to the Battery.| Most streets had lamps. Broa:lway ae af al reat won first prise at the INTERNATIONAL 
, Afterward General Washington andj} had gas lights. There was a dense . ao sth schools | FOUR TEARS Ik SUCCESSION, 1983, 
ms ! taught 13,000 children — including 
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TRARADRERADE EAE 
4 The High Risk 
rn Of High Rates _ 
a In First Mortgages 
4) .” . 

A high rate of interest usually means 


a) - high rate of risk—companies that 
4) pay high rates of interest sacrifice 
lal 
lal 
lal 

























NEW YORK HAS SPANNED THREE CENTURIES 


( Continued from Preceding Page.) | days from Bristol. That also was; Morgan houses of this day, only now 
‘the beginning of much. beginning to be engulfed in the tide 


duty and military service for life on| *,* lof business which has transformed 
that account—and had a lot of fun, | ‘ 


° P | ifth Avenue ‘from a decorous suc- 
besides, running to fires. i VI—The Seventies | 


< cession of rich men's sombre,man- 
Samuel Ruggles had already pre-| Centennial year of the Decia- sions to a luxurious parade of gay 
sented exctusive Gramercy Park to| 


ration of Independence found| shop fronts not matched anywhere 

the householders round about it. | New York only recently recap- | eige in all the world. 
The daily rush hours were emt tured from the Tweed Ring by forces; Where the Library now stands was 
noon to 3 o'clock, when the tired’ ieqg py Thomas Nast and by Louis | the reservoir, whence was distributed 
business man went home to dinner.’ 3,45 Jennings and George Jones of the Croton water which came over 
John Jacob Astor used to walk. His’. New YorK Times. Tweed had the High Bridge, or aqueduct over 
way lay along Broadway from Wall’ cimbed to political influence as fore-;the Harlem—the same which still 
Street, and his “sturdy stride’ was) 12, of the Big Six Fire Company, | spans the stream with its graceful 
not unnoted. and the company's fierce emblem, | arches. The police, who had re- 

It was the year after the panic the Tiger, had been transferred to/| placed the watch, were now an or- 
that two steamships crossed the At- Tammany when the Boss became the | ganization twenty years old, and the 
lantic. The Sirius, from Comm, took ruler there. Irish cop was an institution, the 
— a een pr aes In the few years before 1871 the|vears preceding the Civil War hav- 
Harbor Apritz2. The very next day gang which had possession of all the | ing brought in many millions of im- 
the Great Western came in, fifteen city offices, had looted the treasury | migrants, and large numbers of Irish 
of $200,000,000 in cash and credits. ' and Germans having been added to 
The simplicity of their method is in- | our permanent population. 
dicated by ‘the favor shown to An-| ss 5 
drew J. Garvey, the plasterer. For | The Bowery and Five Points 
his professional services during nine | 
months he was credited - the Con- Bonn pis Bang etre = 
trolier’n books with $2.570,464.06. | worst elements, white and black, had 
For one month he received $0,000 a lnegun to congregate late in the ‘40s; 
day——a figure beyond the dreams of | Ths Bowery. was: teslnelee So 8 
avarice even of the: mont expert ; the bad odor which still clings (gn 
srgieaagal in our xbipyards during |i. stage and in literature) to the 

e great war. 1 
There had been a furioux cme RTP Pr 21 base yeep Hanae 























the equity behind the mortgage by 
lending too much money on the 
building—and you get an extra one 
or two per cent. for sharing the risk. 


PRUDENCE-BONDS are secured by 
conservative first mortgage loansand 
big equities, on sound income-earn- 
ing properties, and every dollar of 
your income and your principal is 
Guaranteed by our own resources, 
and by an ironclad banking policy 
of safety and 54%, instead of High 
Rates and High Risks. 
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and a famous victory. Tweed did not ! 
die in Ludlow Street Jail till 1878, | 
but Tammany was very busy being | 
= reformed under the sagacious John : 


r™2 . ‘ee ieee Oe ne Kelly and the city with near a mil- | 

C a € S i ( olds lion inhabitants was growing apace. 
> Characteristically, however, The Eve- 
ning Post complained that it “was | 
nermo ite the most inconveniently artanged | 
n J x y commercial city in the world.’ Mod- | 
ern traffic conditions had been so, 
nearly approached that a ‘‘great part } 
of the working population, including | 
nearly all the youth and men and; 
thousands of women, spent one-sixth { 
of the working day in street cars or | 
omnibuses.", : 


HEST colds -can be re- 
lieved and their serious 
consequences checked if Ther - 
molite is applied promptly. 
Heat is Nature’s best relief for 
pain, and the healing action of 
sunlight has always been recog- 
nized 


Central Park Completed 


Yet, already more than four miles 
of the “L” were in operation and 
within a few, years the little steam 
engines on their trestles were puffing 
back and forth to Harlem on both 
sides of Central Park. The park, by 
the way, after ten years of work on 
it by Frederick Law Olmsted and 
Calvert Vaux, was just about com- 


heat, which, unlike ordinary hot 


pain. Furthermore 

heat is combined with radiant 
light —Nature’s best stimulant. 
It. will be found invaluable in 


I elief ofan pleted in the Centennial year, with 
in and dag soo of tessa many of its present familiar features 
ditions benefited by heat and many fine trees whith neglect 


has lost for this generation. 

Those were the halycon days when 
one drove in the park after the car- 
riage and pair had rolled up Fifth 
Avenue from Washington Square, or 
it might be Madison Square, each 
little plot of earth in turn redeemed 
for fashion from humble service as a 
Potter’s Field or place of paupers’ 
burial. The dignified red brick houses 
in Washington Square, some of 


Also, by relaxing the nerves, it 
relieves mental and physical 


Simple to operate, absolutely 
safe. Can be attached to any 
electric lamp socket. 

Thermolite is not offered as a 
cure-all, but on its proven merits, 
and is endorsed by progressive 


physicians everywhere. é which still survive for our admira- 
Genuine Thermolites are branded || tion, looked down on a still grimmer 
Bae: at a ‘sind memory: There persons officially 
Sold by electrical and sur; ignated for th rpose used t 
supply dealers and at all ~ a . 


be hanged, though the familiar pic- 
tures show rather the glorious spec- 
tacle of the Seventh Regiment on 
dréss parade with the officers on 
prancing chargers and a gallery of 
pretty ladies with parasols. 

More serious/matters than parades 
had concerned ‘the Seventh Regiment 
—and others more affected by the 
local Irish or Germans—since that 
time. The Civil War had happened 
and the merchants of New York had 
seen their lucrative Southern trade 
vanish, only to be replaced by the 
even more profitable business that 
grew out of supplying and equipping 
the. troops that. began marching 
through the streets southward early 
in 1860. 

It was just about then that Fifth 
Avenue began to be the avenue of 
fashion. Already there had. been 
standing for six years in Madison 
Avenue, between Thirty-sixth and 
Thirty-seventh Streets, three large 














The Safe Drug Stores 
Write for interesting literature 

8. G. McFABOM & CO., 38 Warren St.. WY. 

Makers of Lighting Devices for $0 ycats 








Surprisingly 
soothing for all 
irritations and 
roughn-ss of the 
skin. 


pe gh gn Bod solid brownstone houses bufit by the 
counters. Phelps family. There was the heart 
of ‘the Murray Hill of the eighties 
THE MYSTIC CREAM CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. and nineties celebrated by Mrs. 





Wharton. The middie house is gone, 





Stuyvesant’s green farmlands with 
their smell of hay—by doing service 
as a by-word for city life on the 
under side. 

Even in the ’70s little boys could 
hunt butterflies and grasshoppers in 
the tall grass that grew among the 


paving stones in Irving Place, though’ |} 


that short street was lined with re- 
spectable resid and oc iT 1 
carriages drew up at the doors. 
Landmarks of cities much fre- 
quented by strangers are their hotels. 
New York's civic hospitalities, which 
in the '40s had centred around the 





| Astor House, in Broddway at City 
{ Hall Park, had by 1860 moved up to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, which, in 


spite of the coming of other hotels 
to dim its social glory, held on to a 
certain eminence in political circles 
well into the present century. In 
fact, it lasted till the reign of the 
Waldorf began, the last hotel which, 
in the enormous expansion of the 
city into a world metropolis, could 
afford to be big enough to be repre- 
sentative. 

As early as 1850 the Port of New 
York had extended ‘around the city 
for six miles with the gat i 
East River a forest of the of 
foreign ships, which also crowded 
the Brooklyn side. Along the Hud- 
son were the funnels of the steam- 
boats—still mostly river craft. With- 
in a quarter of a century trans- 
atlantic steamers also crowded the 
piers, but the forest of masts was 
there still. Sailing ships were not 
yet outmoded. South Street and 
West Street were full of the shout- 
ing and whipcracking of truck driv- 
ers and fhe straining of horses at 
heavy loads, the stages which ran 
on Fifth Avenue had some of them 
as many as four horses, and the sea- 
son of post-war prosperity, known as 


the age of General Grant, had- 


brought to New York its first West- 
ern invasion. 

From every part of the country, in 
fact, people were coming here, get- 
ting rich, building brownstone houses 
and setting up carriages. The panic 
of 1873, disastrous as it was, was not 
a serious interruption. The year 
1880 saw opened the first building of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
Central Park and the*same year saw 
the first electric lights in the streets. 
Ten years earlier the first apartment 
house had arrived in East Eighteenth 
Street. 

The elevator, dating back-to a 
freight lift in a milliners’ place in 
Cherry Street, but admitted into the 
regular passengeg service for the 
first time at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
in 1856, was already beginning to 
transform our architecture, though 
the age of skyscrapers was not yet. 
Qur church steeples still dominated 
the iandscape—even Trinity's spire 
at the head of Wall Street did not 
lurk, like-Truth, at the bottom of a 








but the two corner houses are the 


well. 















Our booklet “Prudence-Bonds Provide 
the Guarantee that Prudence Demands” 
will interest you. Write for it today. 
OFFICES OPEN MONDAYS UNTIL 9 P. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


| Under Supervision N.Y.State Banding Dept. 
~~ 331 Madison Ave.,at43rdSt..NewYork 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


AIS 


M. 
THE 
.) PRUDENCE 
© COMPANY, Inc. 
r 331 Madison Av., N.Y. 
® Gentlemen : 





Withdut obligation on my 
part please send booklet 
Provide the 


Guarantee thet Prudence 
Demands.” F.A.253 




































Do You Know about this Amazing 


New Invention DE AF? 


for the 


A FREE Demonstration of this almost 
invisible Aid to Hearing will astound you j 
E want every person whose hearing is affected to know all 
Wi this remarkable invention—the Midget 
Phonophor. In thousands of cases it has brought. back the joys of 


This tiniest of all instruments for the deaf is at the same time 
the most powerful. Practically invisible—not even a headband 
needed. The Phonophor is the most comfortable of all hearing aids. 

Absolutely without obligation you are cordially invited to 
in and see for yourself the results you will get with the — 
It will only take a moment. You owe it to yourself to know its ; 
marvelous efficiency—its clarity of tone. 

Get your free copy of the booklet «Are You Another Leslie 
Gray?’’ ... the human story of a man whose hearing was restored. 
YOU ARE WELCOME ANY DAY FOR A PER- 
SONAL CONSULTATION. HOURS DAILY FROM 
9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. SATURDAYS UNTIL 3 P. M. 


AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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our 3 to 5 year small 
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reine tthe Maecig, Mictcs | | $9000 Stony & Apt Bide. $40 000 
are an agreeable change from the “ 1 
monotony of the usual dict. Write) $4811 12,500 
for: re to MacDowell Bros., 000 12,500 
Ogdensburg, N. ¥. Sold by Charles 000 “ 12,500 
& Co. 50 Eact 4rd 8t., New York “ 12,000 
City, and other high-class grocers. 000 - “ 14,000 
$1,000 — $500 — $100 
TESTED SEEDS 00 - 6003 
Peter Henderson & Co. THE BOND CORPORATION AMERICA 
35-37 Cortlandt St. 88 Wittiqn Street Mew York 
New York City 
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The World Is Your Child’s | 


Let Him Discover It For Himself. 
Put The Book of Knowledge Into His Hands 


It shows the children the great spaces of the starry universe, the planets and their families of worlds. It leads 
them through the mazes of science. Every step of many important industrial processes is made clear. It takes 
them up in the airplane and down to the coal mine, across the ocean in a great modern liner and up to the North 


Pole with Peary and Amundsen. 


Whole series of fascinating pictures showing a hundred different countries 


flash before their eyes. It acquaints them with the lives and works of great statesmen, scientists, artists, sculp- 


tors, authors and poets. 


_ The Book of Knowledge 


is the a system of universal knowledge. It shows and explains 


to the c 


dren of today how our world is connected with what men 


and women have done and thought and achieved in the past, and 
with the wonderful things which are in store for the future. 


Great Readers Are Great Leaders 


The Book of Knowledge teaches by means of over 15,000 
fascinating pictures with brief and interesting articles 
and descriptions. It has made for the parent a selection 
of the most important and valuable information 


‘presented with a power of attraction and interest which 


has never been equalled. This remarkable work creates 
the love of good reading. It leads the children along 
the highway of learning through the open door of their 
curiosity—their desire to know the meaning of the 
wonderful commonplace things all about them, begin- 
ning with their first eager questions. 


The Grolier Society, ~ 
2 West 45th St., New York. 


If You Have Children 


they will be interested in receiving, free of charge, the free booklet con- 
taining two complete illustrated articles and over one hundred pictures, 
reprinted directly from The Book of Knowledge. 


Mail this today 


If there are no thildren in your family, or if you already own The § 
Book of Knowledge, will you please call this advertisement to the atten- | 
tion of a friend who has children? rae 


Success May be Awarded in School but is Won at 
Home 


Back of every child’s success at school lies the influence 
of the home, the best of all teachers and the greatest 
school of all. Thoughtful parents will surround their 
children.with wholesome entertainment, good and use- 


ful books that will develop their best thoughts and 


highest ideals. 
It is to such intelligently prepared children, when they 
become men and women, that life yields its dividends 
in measures of abundance and terms of success. 

Is Your Child Still Waiting? 
We are entering upon one of the most brilliant and 
important'periods in the history of the world, undoubt- 
edly, and your boy and girl must be prepared to meet 
it and to do and receive their share. The Book ‘of 
Knowledge is a godsend to the parent and a blessing to 
the child. Is your child still waiting for the most im- 
portant educational help of the century? Send for the 
free illustrated booklet containing many interesting 
pages, and over a hundred delightful pictures taken 
from The Book of Knowledge. Let the children have 
a chance to read the free booklet and look at the in- 
teresting pictures. It may be a turning-point_in the 
life of your boy or girl if you decide to bring this great 
new friend of the children into the home to help them 
during the years of school-life. - 


Animals That 
Work for Nature; 
Members of 








